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THE U.L.C.A. CONVENTION AND ITS HOSTS 


President Sittler of the Ohio Synod and Pastors of Columbus Congregations 


WeErRE THE LUTHERAN a daily instead 
of a weekly journal, the arrival in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on or before October 14, 
of thirty-four delegations from that num- 
ber of synods constituting the United 
by th yeraan 
Church could be 
described in this 
issue. Being 
what it is, with 
the necessity of 
going to press 
on October 8, 
our readers 
must wait until 
later in the 
month for de- 
scriptions of 
the convention’s 
proceedings. We 
can, however, 
remind the pas- 
tors and mem- 
bers of the con- 
gregations that the opening devotional 
session occurred yesterday (October 14). 
The president’s sermon for that solemn 
service is in this issue. At its conclusion, 
the delegates, and official representatives 
of boards, committees, asso- 
ciated synods and invited guests 
to the number of about 600 re- 
ceived the Lord’s Supper. This 
opening service follows litur- 
gically the official form. It dif- 
fers in- no respect from the 
Chief Service with Communion 
which occurs in all the congre- 
gations in which the Common 
Service is used without changes. 
But the dignity of the occasion, 
the sense of responsibility felt 
by the delegates and the intense 
desire for divine guidance make 
this period of worship memor- 
ably impressive. To the great- 
est degree possible this congre- 
gation of congregations waits 
on God for power, wisdom, guid- 
ance and blessing. 


JOSEPH SITTLER, D.D., 


Columbus, President of 
the Synod of Ohio 
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PASTORS SITTLER, LEUB[IN AND LEW 


Qualified Voters 


What one might call the voting mem- 
bership of the convention consists of ap- 
proximately 560 delegates, half of whom 
are laymen. These men are elected by the 
synods, each of whom is entitled to at 
least one clerical and one lay represen- 
tative. The constitution of the United 
Lutheran Church provides that synods 
shall choose one clergyman and one lay- 
man for each ten pastoral charges and 
major fraction of ten on their roll at 
the meeting of the synod preceding the 
convention. On this basis, the Minister- 
ium of Pennsylvania rates 78, the United 
Synod of New York 74, the Pittsburgh 
Synod 42, and so on through the thirty- 
four until Mississippi and Manitoba are 
reached with five and eight parishes re- 
spectively, and therefore the minimum 
number of delegates. When the synods 
choose their quota they provide alter- 
nates, so that each can have a full dele- 
gation on the floor. By a by-law adopted 
in 1918 with the constitution, the United 
Lutheran Church pays the traveling ex- 
penses (mileage) of delegates but not 
their hotel bills. For those most of the 
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synods make some provision. The idea 
back of paying expenses is twofold: 
financial ability is not to be regarded in 


selecting men to represent their church, ° 


and the delegate’s time is not his own 
during the convention. He is obligated 
to occupy his seat and not give part of 
his attention to private affairs. Both 
these principles are worthy ones. 


Whole Church Represented 


In remarking that the delegates to a 
United Lutheran Church convention are 
chosen by the synods, we do not imply 
that their sphere of representation is that 
of the synod which sends them. To the 
extent that a delegate from one section is 
more familiar with conditions and needs 
there than in another part of the United 
States and Canada, he can present facts 


IS P. SPEAKER, 


about his synod. There are other dif- 
ferences than rainfall and fruits between 
California and New York, and one would 
not expect a delegate from Canada to 
be an expert on either. But in nearly. 
all respects the delegations should check 
their local connections with their hats 
in the vestibule of the convention hall. 
In the main, the business transacted dur- 
ing our biennial sessions is general to 
the whole 4,000 congregations, thirty- 
four synods, forty-two states of the 
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United States and six provinces 
of Canada. Neither the size of 
some synods nor the climate of 
others is germane to discussion 
and decision by the delegates. 

A glance at the titles of the 
reports that come up for con- 
sideration shows that local par- 
tisanships would be a handicap 
for any delegate who desires to 
be 100 per cent good. The Ex- 
ecutive Board’s extensive and 
varied items of business be- 
tween conventions is not eastern, 
western, central or southern. 
Missions, whether Foreign, 
American or Inner, are of equal 
privilege to all the groups. Pub- 
lication, pensions, the diaconate, 
the forms and apparatus of wor- 
ship—to permit any sort of sectionalism 
to creep into these would be a most sub- 
versive form of disloyalty to the condi- 
tions of representation. 

Only in one respect does one subject 
the ideal to the real, and that is in the 
membership of boards and agencies. In 
order to meet sufficiently often and in 
view of the fact that three-fifths of our 
membership is “eastern,” the major por- 
tion of those serving on boards and com- 
mittees live within twenty-four hours’ 
train travel of New York and Philadel- 
phia. It would of course be better to have 
area-proportioned selections for the 
church’s agencies, but that would require 
Californians, for example, to give up at 
least ten days in order to attend a board 
meeting and return. Perhaps the air- 
plane will soon remove this obstacle. 
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CHANGED LIVES 


Convention Sermon by President Knubel 


Psalm 51: 10-12. “Create in me a clean heart, O God; 


and renew a steadfast spirit within me. Cast me not away 


from thy presence; and take not Thy holy spirit from me. 
Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; and uphold me 
with a willing spirit.” 


THE STORY goes that Voltaire was writing a travesty 
upon this psalm, but that when he came to these words, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God,” fear seized him and 
he abandoned his effort. Well he might, for our text is a 
sinner’s fearful cry for a changed life, or more exactly 
for its renewal, its restoration. Even a scoffer becomes 
silent before the mystery and the miracle of a truly 
changed human life. Today the whole 
bewildered world is following with 
respect, yes, almost with wondering 
eagerness, every instance of such 
radical alteration. Today also the 
church seems to be gaining some new 
conviction that her primary task is to 
work these miraculous transforma- 
tions. 

There is indeed deep mystery in 
changed lives. We shall never know 
anything about them until we recog- 
nize that we can never know all about 
them, that they are mysteries. The 
church that is to work the miracles, 
however, must know all she can about 
them, and the sinner in the text tells 
her the first principles, the first prin- 
ciples of changed lives. 


The Sinner’s Prayer 


He has for instance a name for the 
change that takes place, or rather for 
the thing that marks those lives. 
Sometimes we watch those transformed men—such a man, 
let us say, as Kagawa of Japan—and we see enthusiasm 
over against their former dullness, brilliant though simple 
thought in place of previous triviality, determinedness in- 
stead of indifference, joy in contrast to their cynical sneers 
of yesterday. This whole magnificent turnabout of life some- 
times comes very quickly, a sudden conversion, and we are 
bewildered for a name that will at least describe it. What 
is the center of that supreme miracle? Listen to this sin- 
ner, who has learned what alone actuates the new life. 
He asks God for a steadfast spirit, Thy Holy spirit, a 
willing spirit. That is his word at the end of each of his 
three petitions—spirit. That is a changed life, one that is 
ruled by spirit. Ruled by the spirit, and no longer by the 
flesh. Ruled by the spirit, by the springs of essential 
reality, and not by the cold, external letter of things. Ruled 
by spirit, by the supernatural which is universal, and not 
by the natural which is earthly and limited and blind. 
Supernatural life, real life, spirited life, that is changed 
life. And we mean spirit life when we speak of spir- 
ituality—spirituality, the thing the church often dis- 
cusses; spirituality which alone can give charm to her 
life; spirituality, which cannot be successfully counter- 
feited. . 

This man of our text is most exact in his understand- 
ing. He speaks with even greater definiteness about a 
changed life, about spirituality. Through God’s revealing 
discipline of his sinful soul he clearly discerns the beau- 
tiful soul of spirituality. With three pregnant words he 
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describes the spirit that dwells in the transformed life. 
In their best translation they are “steadfast, holy, willing.” 

The changed life is marked by “a steadfast spirit” 
(which is stronger than the translation, “a right spirit’). 
That is first. “Renew a steadfast spirit within me.” This 
describes the tireless vigor which marks the changed lives 
we see in the world. They have recognized a meaning, a 
purpose, a mission, a destiny in life. They. move towards 
it with fixed fidelity. They are eager, fearless, adven- 
turous, wondering, expectant, trusting. Enduring all 
things, they in the end never fail. And their victories are 
chiefly inner, producing cleansed hearts, steadfast spirits, 
marked with scars of deep endurance. This is the mus- 
cular, triumphant victory of spir- 
ituality, of changed lives, over against 
their former fiabby ease in sin. That 
is the opposite of a steadfast spirit— 
ease. Let us note that nothing is ever 
easier than to sin and that ease is the 
opportunity for sin. ‘He that labors 
is tempted by one devil and he that is 
idle by a thousand.” 


Vigor a Spiritual Attribute 


The church must preach emphat- 
ically that vigor belongs to spir- 
ituality, to changed lives, and that 
indolence belongs to sin. We are 
hearing far too much today of the 
supposed gospel of leisure. The wide- 
spread unemployment has: added to its 
popularity. Even the educational 
world has been led astray and is 
falsely delighting itself over its seem- 
ing success in making education easy 
for the child. A mania has seized men 
to get things and to do things easily. 
The world of youth has also been led astray. Recently 
an American Youth Congress met in Cleveland. It de- 
clared, “Our generation is rightfully entitled to a useful, 
creative, and happy life, the guarantees of which are full 
educational opportunities, steady employment at adequate 
wages, security in time of need, civil rights, and peace.” 
Here, as Dorothy Thompson keenly points out, youth is 
strangely making claims upon the state, and for what? 
Since when has youth come to demand security and ceased 
to cry just for opportunity, for the chance to prove itself. 
And that strangely worded demand for a creative life! 
It never was nor can be a happy, secure, peaceful life. 
Creative life is exacting, often painful, straining to a goal. 
It cannot be guaranteed. All this is the misleading of 
youth and a misunderstanding of life. A true gospel of 
leisure will say that much leisure may be found in work 
itself. At a time when Luther was accomplishing one of 
his greatest services, the translation of the New Testa- 
ment, he in a letter to a friend called it sitting the whole 
day at leisure, reading the Greek and Hebrew Bibles. 

This then is first in spirituality, in changed lives—vig- 
orous steadfastness instead of sinful indolence. Something 
quite different is indicated as we turn now to the cry, 
“Take not thy holy spirit from me.” From the mouth of 
David that appeal had startling significance. He had seen 
what happened to his predecessor, Saul, when the spirit 
of God departed from him—all the weakness, desolation, 
desperation, madness that followed. Saul lost the divine 
gift of his official anointment. David feared the same. For 
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our purpose we note only that there was a special divine 
endowment to such kingly lives, of which the holder was 
conscious and which was manifest to others. 

It is also true that a divine gift exists in the changed 
lives of which we are thinking, as a special endowment for 
their mission. How much we read of this gift of the Holy 
Spirit in the book of Acts. If we watch these transformed 
men today we see clear evidence of such a possession on 
their part. They have a definite gift which separates them 
from all others. Their spirituality is marked by something 
divine. What is that mark? I call it completeness, and 
am borrowing the word from Paul, who says that we are 
complete in Christ. Any manifestation of completeness in 
this incomplete world must be of divine origin. These lives 
show it. You can see that they are leaning on something 
aside from themselves and that it is something utterly 
secure. They evidently have some unfailing source of sur- 
prising wisdom and inexhaustible strength. Some spring 
of satisfying water frees them from thirst for trifling 
things. They surrender passing amusements because they 
know lasting joys. They are surprisingly calm, patient, 
fearless. Completeness is a fitting word for them. Or if 
we prefer another word we might use wholeness, remem- 
bering that wholeness and holiness are the same in mean- 
ing and in fact. 

Over against this completeness of changed lives, of 
spirituality, is the endlessly unsatisfied hunger of all other 
lives. This famishing hunger of humanity accounts for 
every debauchery, every self-indulgence. Bodily lusts are 
filled with the hope that the soul may be quiet. From the 
same great hunger comes the scramble for success marked 
by the cash register. And some educational institutions 
shape their courses so youth may secure that kind of 
success. 

Complete lives with a divine gift have as their opposite 
unsatisfied hunger sinfully indulging itself. The church 
must proclaim more powerfully than ever the reality of a 


divine gift offered to human lives. Men must see that it is* 


obtainable. Through changed lives, through spirituality 
the church must show the gift to be so real that it is almost 
tangible. 


Protection and Selfishness 


Look now at that third plea, “Uphold me with a willing 
spirit” (which is better than the translation, “Thy free 
spirit”). What does it mean? We are compelled to live 
our brief life amid our own unreliability, contrary circum- 
stances, and the selfishness of other men. We live there- 
fore amid dangers and threats. Ours is a world of fears, 
hatreds, savageries, oppressions, miseries. Now a man 
may do one of two things with his life amid these adverse 
surroundings. He may ask to have his life protected— 
that is the first—protected chiefly by laws. That is the 

“note sounded in the youth program which I previously 
mentioned. It asks for guarantees, for security to life. 
We are hearing the demand everywhere today, designated 
often as social security—against unemployment, against 
old age, against unforeseen eventualities. Let us recognize 
that law is properly intended to afford such protection 
and is necessary. Christianity upholds it. Only do not let 
us give high-sounding names to this security. Do not let 
us call it socialism and social security without qualifica- 
tion. It is nothing of the kind. It is primarily protection 
of the individual life. It is protection of society only be- 
cause the individual has been protected. It is therefore 
individualism in the most extreme form. Furthermore, do 
not let us suppose that the great increase of laws of se- 
curity marks social and economic advance. Rather, it 
means that men’s selfishness to one another has grown 
more subtle and therefore more damnable. Men need more 
protection by law. The more selfishness, the more laws. 

A man need not, however, clamor for protection. He may 
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do something else with his life. “Uphold me with a willing 
spirit.”” That also is indeed a desire for security, because 
it asks to be upheld. But how different! Something else 
surrounds my life besides contrary circumstances and 
other men’s selfish lives. It is God, and I can trust Him. 
Yet more, I see, marvelous as it is, that He trusts His 
life into men’s hands, no matter what they do to it. I see 
also that He gives to men, not their rights, not the guar- 
antees to which they are entitled, but always greatly more. 
And I, seeing all this, may decide practically to do the. 
same. A marvelously willing spirit may be mine. I be- 
come willing to be like God to men. It is a tremendous ad- 
venture to undertake with one’s life. But this kind of man 
runs in the way of God’s commandments—there is some- 
thing bounding, exuberant about him. This kind of man 
is free, free from self, secure from self. That is the great- 
est security, that is supreme unselfishness. It belongs to 
spirituality. It is evident in all changed lives. 

Here then are these wonder lives, accurately described 
by the psalmist. They are steadfastly faithful unto death; 
they carry marks of completeness in their possession of a 
divine gift; they reveal an unselfish willingness to be like 
God to men. We have known some of them. They are per- 
fectly human, but their differences from others are strik- 
ingly mysterious. Studying them we ask, Nicodemus-like: 
“How can these things be?” Jesus tells us, and His expla- 
nations fit our thoughts exactly: “Except a man be born 
again”; “Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit”; “Except ye become as little children.” That is 
how they come to be. 


A Creator’s Action 


Jesus is telling us a truth which the church is haltingly 
learning again today. It is a truth the psalmist also had 
learned. His fearful cry not only describes the changed 
life accurately, but also describes thrillingly how alone one 
may possess it. Listen to the first half of his three pleas. 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God.” “Cast me not away 
from thy presence.” “Restore unto me the joy of thy sal- 
vation.” “Create in me’—God must act, must make bare 
His holy arm, must come with the power that flung worlds 
into their spinning existence, and must say to my life, “Let 
there be a clean heart.” God must create, if a changed life 
is to result. God must do for me. 

Even that is not enough. He must not only do for me 
but Himself continue with me. “Cast me not away from 
thy presence.” The soul of the Israelite panted to appear 
before God. The disciples had great sorrow on the night 
Jesus said He was going away. The travelers to Emmaus 
felt their hearts burn within them as they walked with 
their great Companion. Like them all my longing prayer 
is that He abide with me. My life cannot be complete with- 
out His holy presence. 

One thing more. The psalmist wants, third, the joy of 
God’s salvation. Jesus said we might have joy, even His 
joy, when He spoke of the vine and the branches as abid- 
ing in each other. Joy is truly mine when God’s life abides 
in me, when my spirit is freely willing to be like God. The 
joy of His salvation is mine when He is in me. Think for 
yourself if that be not true. 

Here then are the three: God for me, with me, in me; 
doing for me, standing by me, living in me; God’s power 
and presence and pleasure. Is it fanciful to say that this 
sounds like a great spiritual echo of the old triple formula: 
“the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man be- 
came a living soul.” However that may be, this is not 
fanciful: Because of His creative force my life may be an 
act of God in the world; because of His presence, also a 
temple of God in the world; because of His life, also a 
child of God in the world. Seen to be an act of God and a 
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temple of God and a child of God—no wonder such a life 
is and is called a changed life. 

The sum of it all is that the psalmist, using beautiful, 
powerful language, tells us that God alone can transform 
human lives. This is fundamental Reformation truth. 
God’s grace alone can make a man holy. We may hear that 
truth echoing from many sides in these times. It is taught 
directly by a man like Koeberle in his book, “The Quest 
for Holiness.” It is practically confirmed by the great 
_ physician, Alexis Carrel, in his startling book, “Man, the 
Unknown.” He tells us that “we have gained the mastery 
of almost everything which exists on the surface of the 
earth, excepting ourselves.” Even the blunders of the 
treaty of Versailles reveal men’s inability to solve great 
human problems for themselves and their fellows. As a 
matter of fact when we face the intricacies of human life, 
our own or another’s, we are almost as a man without 
knowledge of music, if he were placed upon an organ 
bench and commanded to play. Only the divine Master 
understands that instrument. 


By Grace Only 
God’s grace alone can change human lives. We must 
learn to put this truth into practise. We must stand with 
reverence before the mystery of human lives and before 
the divine combinations of life in home, state, and church. 
These are God’s domains, intimately known by Him alone. 
We should not intrude without His consent and guidance. 
Long ago a good Christian called my attention to the sig- 
‘nificant prayer, “Keep back Thy servant from pre- 
sumptuous sins ... then shall I be innocent from the great 
transgression.” I grow increasingly persuaded that pre- 
sumption is one of our commonest and greatest sins. We 
should pray daily, as we live among men, to be kept from 
interfering with God’s plans in their lives. There should 
be a moratorium also on all sermons not drawn directly 
from God’s revelation, because they are human presump- 
tions which impudently throw contempt in God’s face and 
dust in man’s eyes. We should, furthermore, resent the 
brazen effrontery of men who seem to believe beyond all 
doubt that they know how the state and the church should 
be run. Mysterious human lives are bound together in 
both, lives whose mystery includes the awful strangeness 
of their unreliability, their sin. The economic, govern- 
mental and ecclesiastical utopian theories men concoct 
rarely have sufficient regard for the dynamite of human 
sin. That is why all of them are exploded sooner or later. 
It is supremely the church which must put this truth 
into practise. She must examine herself. The United Lu- 
theran Church in America must examine herself. Are we 
convinced that it is our primary task to work miraculous 
human changes? Is that the controlling thought with all 
our officials and members, our congregations and boards 
and agencies and synods? And are we persuaded that 
God alone can transform human lives? Which do we de- 
pend upon the more, God’s activity or our own, divine or 
human force? We must go even farther. Do we ourselves 
as a church manifest the traits of changed lives? Do we 
for instance show evidence of that completeness and calm 
which must accompany the possession of a great divine 
gift? Or are we feverishly imitating the changed life 
because we do not possess the reality? It has been said 
that “an alarming weakness among Christians is that we 
are producing Christian activities faster than we are pro- 
ducing Christian experience and Christian faith.” An- 
other was quoted at the Paris meeting of the Lutheran 
World Convention as saying that “the church has degen- 
erated and strayed from her path to such an extent, that 
she has no right, in a feeling of superiority as possessor 
of salvation, to presume to bring the Gospel to an unsaved 
race.” 
Is it that bad with us? Are our plans and programs 
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and promotions and crusades keeping our heads down so 
constantly that we never look up to see our objectives, 
human lives, and our inability ourselves to do for them, 
and that we never look up to see Him Who is with us, even 
in us, and Who does for us? Whatever our sins may be 
in this respect, let us bring our people again and again 
to the sacrament and tell them over and over the truth 
of the sacrament. That is the remedy. Here in the sacra- 
ment there is nothing at all of what we do, only that which 
God does, has done for us—God for us. Here there is also 
His presence, the real presence we rightly love to confess 
—God with us. Here from this means of grace is His life 
given for us, abiding in us, so that we may be willing to 
be like Him to others—God in us. Then shall we, shall our 
people, go forth to be acts of God, temples of God, children 
of God, in the world. 


MELLOW FRUITS OF EXPERIENCE 


By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, Washington, D. C. 


THE HAPPY FOUR. Yes, two married couples, and as the 
writer saw them waiting. in the depot for a train’s de- 
parture, he thought how very happy they must be from 
the cheerful manner in which each seemed eager to help 
entertain the other. 

But suddenly, something happened. It was almost as if 
a flash of lightning had come from a clear sky. Something 
no doubt had been said that proved the fly in the ointment, 
and for the time the conversation ceased and one of the 
men deliberately turned his back upon his wife. Even 
though she sought to speak to him, he was wholly deaf to 
her words and sat pouting. 


It was just another illustration of the poison of petty 
quarrels—they can ruin a pleasant journey and the hap- 
piness of the home. They can create havoc in the midst 
of a peaceful congregation. They separate once most de- 
voted friends. They bitterly array neighbors one against 
the other. They even break up a union of churches pledged 
to support the Gospel cause and keep large synodical bodies 
at variance with one another. 

Why the recent statistics showing a falling off in ac- 
cessions in some of the great church bodies? Is it in part, 
perhaps, because of petty quarrels that have divided in- 
stead of united people of the same faith in the same great 
religion? Why the many divisions? Has God separated 
Christian bodies of the same faith into so many parts? 
Is it God or the devil who inspires petty quarrels, whether 
in the home, the church or the nations? Does God array 
husband against wife, parents against children, nations 
against nations, churches of the same faith against each 
other? Are we with God or against Him? “Who is on the 
Lord’s side?” 

More important than having the Lord on our side is for 
us to be on the Lord’s side. Surely, there should be no 
place among Christians for petty quarrels. Dollars also, 
are too valuable to squander them wastefully in an ex- 
travagant overhead expense. In our benediction, we are 
dismissed with the words among others—“the communion 
of the Holy Spirit.” God help us all also to believe more 
in “the communion of saints.” “Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem,” also pray for the peace of the church of our 
faith that, with the spirit of Pentecost, we may be “all 
together, in one place, with one accord.” Then shall we, too, 
perhaps get more of the power from on high, that, with the 
power of the Holy Spirit, as a united body, we shall march 
to victory with the cross of Christ before us. “Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” With the mellow fruits of peaceful union, we 
shall go forth as a mighty army of God, victors through 
Him that loved us-and gave Himself for us. 
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LUTHERAN LEADERS FROM GERMANY 


Bishops Marahrens and Meiser with Secretary Dr. Lilje Visit for Meeting of 
Ecumenical Committee 


By NATHAN R. MELHorN, Editor 


THE DATE was October 1, the place 39 East 35th St., 
New York, and the occasion a morning session of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Lutheran World Convention. 
Since 1923 when the committee was established this is the 
first meeting held in the United States. The place of as- 
sembly was on the fourth floor of the Lutheran Church 
House, in the office of the Executive Secretary of the Na- 


tional Lutheran Coun- 
cil, Dr. Ralph H. Long. 
Present at its business 
sessions from our own continent were President Knubel 
and Secretary Long, North America’s primary represen- 
tatives on the World Convention Committee; also Dr. 
Wentz of Gettysburg Seminary and Dr. L. Boe of St. 
Olaf College, alternates. From abroad were the bishops 
of Hanover and Bavaria with Executive Secretary Lilje, 
who, we have learned, is qualified to serve as interpreter 
where discussions call for translations into English, Scan- 
dinavian or German vernacular. The sessions of the com- 
mittee are not open to the public; we came into the room 
just after adjournment for lunch had occurred. 

The chairman of the committee and the president of the 
Lutheran World Convention is the Bishop of Hanover, Dr. 
August Marahrens. We would guess him to be six feet 
tall. He is heavily built, as if able to withstand pressure 
and conscious of that ability. Several people have remarked 
that they are reminded of the late Dr. Theodore Schmauk 
when in his presence. Such a suggestion does lead one to 
make comparisons of: size and possibly of temperament 
between the two men. But any such resemblances would 
be tempered by the very different circumstances of church 
and nation in which each has served in positions of eccle- 
siastical prominence. ’ 

Bishop Marahrens appears to be in his early sixties. He 
was ordained a minister in 1890 and undertook his present 
episcopal duties eleven years ago. We asked whether he 
had served in the army during the World War and learned 
that he was the chaplain of a field hospital. In the course 
of the war this hospital was captured and although “Chap- 
lain” Marahrens might have gotten himself released, he 
“stayed with his sick and wounded as a fellow prisoner of 
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war.” That choice is an indication of what an intimate | 
co-worker with the bishop named as his outstanding “gift” 
as a clergyman. He is first and last devoted to being what 
the Germans call a Seel-sorger, one who is devoted to the 
“care of souls.” Our English word “pastor” covers the 
same general area when we think of our ministers’ work 
in the homes and with the individuals of their parishes. He 
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Executive Secretary 


is the shepherd of the 
flock as well as pulpit 
spokesman, leader of 
public worship and administrator of congregational affairs. 

With that attribute as the lead to an effort to present 
Bishop Marahrens to THE LUTHERAN’S readers, and re- 
membering that Peter in his epistle uses the combination 
of titles for our Lord “Shepherd and bishop of your souls,” 
we sought from Secretary Dr. Lilje a word picture of the 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention. ‘What led to his election to the bish- 
opric of Hanover?” we inquired. That portion of the 
Lutheran Church in Germany has 1,200 pastors and . 
2,000,000 people. The answer was not a categorical one, 
but a very suggestive analysis: “He has at his disposal a 
surprising amount of wisdom—some people call: it cau- 
tion.” Not caution:-in the sense of fear or indecision, but 
rather the policy of administration that is the result of 
sensing clearly his responsibility for the church and its 
constituency (the souls of his parishioners). “He has a 
very deep insight into the actual situations of Lutheranism 
in Germany as they have arisen, the perils that threaten 
and the focal points of dangers in each. He works on the 
basis of a diagnosis of the whole situation and knows how 
to time decisions and policies of action. We have the im- 
pression that careful strategy is deemed a first essential 
to the church’s retention of its position. The discernment 
of times and seasons is one of the Bishop’s jobs. He keeps 
in close touch with the 1,200 clergy of Hanover by weekly 
letters as to responsibilities, activities and relationships. 


Bishop Meiser of Bavaria 


The committee lunched in Dr. Long’s office while we 
were with them; in fact. Pastor Seebach and myself were 
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at the table. As a luncheon we have had many more elab- 
orate meals. It consisted of bread, sausage and cheese with 
coffee and for us an opportunity to observe and ask ques- 
tions. Directly across the table from us sat Bishop Meiser 
of Munich, head of the Lutheran Church of Bavaria. We 
had read about him, and had heard the late Dr. Morehead 
speak of him with admiration and affection. We recalled 
from one of the last of our conversations with Dr. More- 
head that he told us that representatives of Bishop Meiser’s 
flock had gone to Berlin in 1934 to request his release from 
“confinement to his home.’”’ We mentioned this conversa- 
tion to the Bishop and found that it was true. The Bava- 
rian delegation told their Fuehrer, “We have three loy- 
alties, our homes, our leaders and our Christian faith, and 
of these we value the last most highly. We want our bishop 
released.” He was released. Not from him, but from others 
the information was gotten, that “he keeps his head,” as 
we Americans say, when a crisis is reached in the affairs 
with which he is concerned. Certainly he has been fre- 
quently tested. Ecclesiastical and state policies have come 
to grips with each other in Bavaria more than once since 
1920. “His constructive: gift of dealing with persons and 
problems makes him very valuable in our present-day 
church situation,” we were told by Dr. Lilje. 


The Laugh on. Us 


In Dr. Long’s office at 39 East 35th Street, New York, 
are several pictures, one of them that of the famous Peter 
Muhlenberg doffing his clerical robe to become a soldier. 
Among those in Germany often named in the American 
news reports is Pastor Niemoeller, who prior to entering 
the Lutheran ministry was captain of a submarine. We 
remarked to Dr. Lilje that his had been an extraordinary 
career. As “quick as a flash” the secretary pointed to 
the Muhlenberg picture and the rest of those present 
laughed at us. It was hinted quite plainly that conversion 
from soldier to preacher might rate even higher than from 
preacher to soldier. Of course here also circumstances are 
in command. Yet obviously spiritual and civic loyalty are 
much the same, regardless of nationality. 


It is not the object of this article to report the conclu- 
sions of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
‘Convention. Dr. A. R. Wentz, a member and participant 
in the proceedings, has kindly promised to write that story 
- for THE LUTHERAN’S readers. We did ask Secretary Lilje 
whether he thinks American Lutheranism can make any 
contribution to World Lutheranism. His reply was “on 
the spur of the moment” as we say and may not be all that 
he would write. He said: ‘The experience of American 
churches relative to government (that is, their self-sup- 
port) is of great interest to us in Europe where the polity 
of the folk church is generally adopted. Also the firm ad- 
herence to Christian doctrines as they are confessed and 
taught in Lutheran parishes and held by Lutheran synods 
influences us to continue firmly loyal to our church’s con- 
fessions in Germany and elsewhere.”’ Thus we paraphrase 
his answer. 


We plan to report in a later issue the reception of mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Movement by our convention in Columbus, Ohio, which our 
readers will remember will occur on the evening of Octo- 
ber 15. A very earnest message from them to America’s 
Lutherans can be confidently awaited from this occasion. 

On Sunday morning, October 4, a service in memory of 
the late Dr. John A. Morehead was held in Holy Trinity 
Church, New York, at which the bishops were present and 
spoke. On the afternoon of that day they came to Philadel- 
phia for two services. Their sermons were heard by large 
congregations and were of distinguished impressiveness. 
On October 12 they were at San Antonio, Texas, guests of 
the American Lutheran Church’s convention. 
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REAL RELIGION 


Dr. LUTHER A. WEIGLE, dean of the Yale Divinity School, 
told the young men at the opening session: 


“Tt is one of our modern weaknesses to bandy about the 
word ‘religion’ when a really robust faith would speak of 
God and Christ and man, of duty, sin, and salvation. It is 
significant that the word ‘religion’ appears in the Bible 
only three times. Micah did not mention it. Jesus never 
used the word, so far as the records show. Paul used it 
but once, and then to refer to the system of belief from 
which he had been emancipated. 

“The word ‘religion’ is too subjective to serve as a state- 
ment of your purpose. It denotes a human response to 


reality; it is not a name for the reality to which the re- 


sponse is given. It betokens an attitude; but attitudes are 
not cultivated in and for themselves. 

“The primary question with respect to any religion is 
the character of the object of its devotion. You are not 
here to cultivate religion, as though it were something to 
be coddled and spoon-fed, or stimulated by artificial respi- 
ration, or achieved by masterful techniques; you are here 
to apprehend reality, to learn of God. 

“The word ‘religion’ has become a bit ambiguous, more- 
over, because of the persistent efforts of some to promote 
religion without God. A well-known book that bears the 
title ‘Religion” states that God has the same sort of reality 
as Uncle Sam or Alma Mater. John Dewey, in his plausible 
and spirited Terry Lectures, says that a man is religious 
when he acts in devotion to an ideal, especially if it be 
against obstacles and at risk of personal loss. Dewey main- 
tains that belief in God detracts from such devotion and 
impedes one’s service to his fellowmen. But he makes the 
ludicrous mistake of naming as outstanding examples of 
philanthropic devotion three historic figures, William Wil- 
berforce, John Howard, and Florence Nightingale, who 
were also outstanding examples of faith in God.” 

Dean Weigle counseled the students that a Christian 
minister should be as scrupulous in regard for fact as a 
scientist; that his methods of dealing with individuals and 
groups should be as well conceived as those of the phy- 
sician; and that he must not fail to have a gospel. 

“The world is full today of dismal half-beliefs. God is ~ 
for many just an ideal, a symbol, an hypothesis, a useful 
fiction. The Gospel of Christ is deeper and truer than that. 

“To discover God is not to find an inert continent to 
which we have been hitherto unrelated. It is like a plant 
discovering the sun and rain that drew it from the earth; 
it is like a child awaking to the love of father and mother. 
If you have not made this discovery, may you experience 
your awakening here.” 


RECESSIONAL 


By John D. M. Brown, Allentown, Pa. 


Lorp Gop of love unchangeable, secure, 

Father most merciful, again we bend 

Our knees in silent prayer before we wend 

Our way from this, Thy sanctuary: cure 

Our wayward lives of selfishness; assure 

All doubting hearts that Thou art present; mend 
Each hidden flaw within our souls, and send 

To all the world a peace that shall endure. 


Bestow upon us, Lord, we humbly pray, 

Such grace that we forever may abide 
Contented in accordance with Thy will. 

Grant us such strength that we may ever stay 
Within Thy Presence where vain earthly pride 
Is far removed, and every voice is still. 
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WHAT IS A CENTURY? 


The Hundredth Anniversary of the Lutheran Diaconate Prompts Dr. H. D. Hoover’s Question 


THE EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD United Lutheran Church is this 
year and this month celebrating a significant centennial of 
one of its very important agencies. The anniversary of 
three important dates in October, 1836, occur during the 
Columbus convention. October 13 Theodore Fliedner opened 
the hospital at Kaiserswerth; October 16 he received the 
first patient for 


lowed in quick succession the hospitals, the Magdalen 
homes, the schools for little children, orphan homes, the 
motherhouse and training schools. We must not overlook 
the service of these devoted deaconesses in homes for 
feeble minded, institutions for epileptic women, houses of 
refuge for boys and girls, hospices for servant girls. 

It is most im- 


this hospital; and 
October 20 Ger- 
trude Reichardt 
called on the Rev. 
Theodore Flied- 
ner, and became 
the first dea- 
coness. 

In celebrating 
the centennial of 
modern deaconess 
work, we are not 
unmindful of the 
place deaconesses 
held in the apos- 
tolic and early Christian Church. This centennial cele- 
bration has to do with the revival of the movement at 
Kaiserswerth, by the blue-eyed, reddish-haired, slim young 
preacher, Theodore Fliedner. 

The story of Fliedner’s life is extremely interesting. His 
home experiences, the travel of his student days, his en- 
trance into the ministry at twenty years of age, his train- 
ing as an assistant pastor, his call to Kaiserswerth, an un- 
promising parish during a business and industrial depres- 
sion, and his development in Inner Mission work are step- 
ping stones in his upward climb. 

The story of his life is interwoven very closely with the 
influence of such persons as Elizabeth Fry of England, his 
sister Catherine, Friedericke Munster, Amelia Lieveking, 
Sophia Wagner and the outstanding persons of the more 
than 400 deaconesses trained under his direction. 

Pastor Fliedner discovered the great need for the serv- 
ices of trained and consecrated women, and then trained 
such women, organized the work, established institutions, 
and developed methods of effective Christian service. 

These early deaconesses ministered to many kinds of 
people. The little garden house back of the parsonage be- 
came the home for released female prisoners. There fol- 
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THE CRADLE OF THE KAISERSWERTH INSTITUTIONS 


pressive to realize 
that our Lutheran 
deaconesses,  be- 
ginning a hun- 
dred years ago, 
engaged in all 
phases of social 
service. They did 
it with a distinct 
Christian point 
of view, spirit, 
and purpose. 

They minis- 
tered to patients 
in need of mental 
hygiene. They served those who needed counsel and guid- 
ance in prison and after. They sought to rehabilitate those 
who were crushed by industrial depression and change, they 
ministered to the outcast, they provided refuges for the 
erring, the unfortunate and the victims of vice and sin. 
They engaged in preventive work with the children and 
youth. They nursed the sick and ministered to the victims 
of class struggles and prejudices. They rendered a trained 
ministry to men, women and children. They entered the 
field of education. The work done by Lutheran deaconesses 
was not merely work of relief, it was constructive, educa- 
tional, and we may say, truly scientific. 

While most of the service was rendered in and through 
institutions, the deaconess entered the realm of parish 
workers about 1845. She has never ceased to give the 
church superior service in parish work. 

The rapid development of deaconess work from the hum- 
ble beginnings to the modern movement is a romantic tale. 
Through Florence Nightingale, who was trained at 
Kaiserswerth, a deaconess training school was established 
in London. In 1851 deaconess work and training was be- 
gun in Jerusalem. Out of Kaiserswerth came “Sarepta” 
motherhouse at Bielefeld, and the one at Neuendettelsau. 


THEODORE FLIEDNER, 
Founder of Kaiserswerth 


THE DEACONESS 
HOME AND 
INSTITUTIONS OF 
MERCY AT 
KAISERSWERTH, 
GERMANY, TODAY 
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Sister Pearle Lyerly; the fine 
new book by Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz, “Fliedner the Faith- 
ful,” and a pamphlet giving 
the history of the century of 
deaconess work by Mrs. Elsie 
Singmaster Lewars. 

The complete celebration of 
this event demands that we 
now begin to make the next 
century a worthy successor to 
the marvelous first century of 
the development of modern 
deaconess work. American Lu- 
theranism must conclude from 
the records of the diaconate 
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A DEACONESS OF ‘TH MARY J. 
DREXEL MOTHERHOUSE 


: In 1849 Fliedner 
brought some of his deaconesses to America. 

We rejoice in the scope of the Deaconess Movement, and 
the superb service with which the deaconesses bless the 
church. America has nine Motherhouses with 471 dea- 
conesses. The Kaiserswerth Conference includes 108 
Motherhouses, 39,901 deaconesses laboring in 11,565 fields. 
More than 10,000 deaconesses are working under the direc- 
tion of other Protestant communions. 

But the outstanding feature of this great work of the 
church is the fine character of these Christian servants of 
the church, and the greatness of the work they are doing 
in the name of Christ. 

Is it too strong to say that the need for further develop- 
ment of this work of mercy and pastoral ministry is as 
great now as it was a century ago? Do we need Fliedners 
to see the need and create a way of ministering to the 
needs of humanity today? We have faith that if the church 
were aware of the great need for a trained ministry of 
Christian women, and provided the proper method of ren- 
dering this service, there would be an abundant response 
of young women ready to enter the work. 

Why not try it? Give the Motherhouses sufficient sup- 
port to enlarge their work, their training and ministry. 
Enable them to give the deaconess the best general and 
special training and preparation for the parish, institu- 
tion and special fields of service. Then see this work grow. 
It is now a great work. It is destined to become greater. 

Gratefully, humbly and heartily do we on this centennial 
occasion recognize the blessed ministry of these conse- 
crated deaconesses in our midst today. They follow in the 
footsteps of those noble women who ministered to our 
Lord. 

The centennial year is being observed and celebrated by 
many congregations. The Women’s Missionary Society has 
given time and literature to this event. Among the many 
exercises: and other observances of the occasion may be 
mentioned the pageant, “The Garb of Serving Love,” by 


THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE MARY J. DREXEL MOTHERHOUSE FOR 
DEACONESSES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


that this New Testament call- 
ing for women has not been 
adequately understood. 


OUR BOARD OF DEACONESSES 
RECOMMENDS 

1. That the United Lutheran Church in America give thanks 
to Almighty God for the prayers, faith and perseverance of 
Pastor Theodore Fliedner, which enabled him to revive the 
ancient order of the Female Diaconate, and that we are per- 
mitted this month to celebrate the centennial of the restoration 
of this Apostolic office. 

2. That we record our sincere appreciation of the faithful 
service rendered by the many deaconesses during the past cen- 
tury, and especially those who have labored so whole-heartedly 
and unselfishly in the Lutheran Church of America for more 
than a half century in congregations, institutions and other 
agencies of the church at home and abroad. 

3. That we express to the Women’s Missionary Society, the 
Luther League of America, and to all other agencies, groups 
and individuals our gratitude for their interest and co-opera- 
tion in the deaconess work. 

4, That we commend to the church the value and importance 
of deaconess service in the parish and also the institutions of 
the church; and that we earnestly urge our pastors to present 
the deaconess cause to their people on Septuagesima Sunday. 
and that through their church schools and young women’s 
groups reference be made to the opportunities for Christian 
life service in the ministry of the deaconess. 

5. That we commend the promotional efforts and aims of 
the Board of Dea- 
coness Work, look- 
ing to the future 
development and 
enlargement of the 
work, in order that 
we may be able to 
meet the opportu- 
nities for larger 
and more helpful 
servicein Hisname. 


A DEACONESS OF THE BALTIMORE 
MOTHERHOUSE 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Drunkenness, That “Childish Disease,” can be cured 
by inducing the inebriate to “grow up.” So Dr. Karl 
Menninger of Topeka, Kan., told the Utah Medical Asso- 
ciation recently. He graphically characterizes alcoholics 
under two types. There is “Joe Jitters,” who started to 
drink in youth, never got anywhere, and is now hard to 
treat because of his lack of fibre. Then there is “Henry 
Hangover,” now ruining a successful career through ex- 
cess. Neither of these, declares Dr. Menninger, can be 
cured by detention in a sanatarium. He must “realize the 
psychological basis of his trouble, and then ‘grow up.’ ” 
“The real source of his trouble is a feeling of inferiority, 
mingled with sentiments of guilt and envy. He cannot be 
cured without a radical character change.” Well, that is 
what religious teachers have always said, and they offer 
in addition the steadying stimulus of a vital faith. 


Another “Stamp Act’ Has Produced a Revolt—this 
time in England, not in Boston Harbor. The occasion is 
the issuance of the new series of English stamps, bearing 
the image of Edward VIII. The revolt is rather an artistic 
one, aimed at the barrenness of the stamp design, in which 
the king’s head appears unframed with the usual orna- 
mental border. One critic in The Times (London) com- 
plains, “After I had purchased one of the new stamps, I 
walked into a typical Protestant church of the reformation 
period, with its shivering bareness of brick and white- 
wash. The new stamp expresses the same spirit which 
erected that stark abomination.” There is an apocryphal 
rumor that the king has on occasion fallen off the new 
stamp; this, too, might be blamed on the absence of the 
ornamental border’s protection. 


Exploding Superstitions—and There Are Many of 
them—rarely get the healthy attention they deserve. 
Several of recent happening are worthy of note. In July, 
Dr. Robert Morey, of the Rockefeller Institute, emerged 
from the wilds of Liberia where he had been abandoned 
by his native guides in terror. They declared that the 
“angry gods of the sacred mountain, Pandemai, had swal- 
lowed him.” Evidently, these “angry gods” were like 
Jonah’s whale; they had Dr. Morey down, but couldn’t 
hold him. Early in September, an ancient monolith, in 
which fearful men saw the image of a threatening man, 
fell from Gunnison Butte in Utah into the valley beneath. 
For eighty years, since the earliest pioneers tagged the 
supposed figure as a menace, because of some disastrous 
experiences, it has been looked upon as placed there to 
register a curse on the arid valley below as long as it 
should stand. Word has just come that now the desert is 
expected to blossom as the rose. Fronr'Fortaleza, Brazil, 
comes the news that Trancelim, the horse god, is dead, 
after a few years of abject worship, and his holy prophet, 
Lourenco, is being hunted by the police. Before the of- 
ficers of the law interfered the wretched inhabitants of 
Caldeiro worked hard all day in the fields that they might 
lay all their earnings before Trancelim (and his prophet). 
After the forced disappearance of his prophetic master, 
the horse god refused to eat and drink. With his death 
another racket-bubble was punctured. Superstitions are 
queer things, but people who believe in them are queerer. 


Youth’s Part in the World Today is not a happy or 
hopeful one. Poland has just followed Germany’s example 
by putting its youths under twenty-one in labor camps 
under military training. Austria has combined its youth 
organizations into the Austrian Youth Folk, which will 
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include all boys from eleven to eighteen. These are to be 
uniformed and exercised ‘in sport, military training and 
political education.”’ Russia has just lowered her conscrip- 
tion age by several years; Germany has extended the 
period of military service for her youth; France is pro- 
viding compulsory physical training for boys and girls 
from six to twenty-one as a “pre-military requisite.” It 
does not end there. The South American states and the 
Philippines are accomplishing the same thing in their own 
way. Recently Major General Mosley of the United States - 
Army proposed that the CCC be enlarged to include every 
eighteen-year-old boy for a program of work that would 
enlarge upon military training. This is a step in the same 
direction. In every instance this regimentation of youth 
tends toward the shaping of the nation’s youth as mere 
automata of government. The practical effect offers little 
joy to youth for the future. 


Colleges Are Going On the Air in a big way. Yale has 
allowed the Atlantic Refining Company to sponsor the 
broadcast of six games for $20,000.- Many colleges are 
following the example, while others oppose the project. 
At present the major institutions are divided on the sub- 
ject. Several of the more prominent colleges in the West 
have used the financial advantage for some years. What 
effect this further commercialization of sport will have 
upon the game and the players cannot be easily predicted, 
but it is not likely to be good. One result, however, will 
be favorably received—the tiresome duplication of sports 
broadcasts over the major networks will be eliminated by 
the exclusive rights of the sponsor to place his microphones 
on the sidelines. Now the interesting question remains— 
what articles, after gasoline, will the doughty warriors 
of the gridiron and the track be used to advertise? What 
articles more likely and appropriate than arnica, bandages, 
toilet and beauty necessities, which can be so fittingly and 
pointedly illustrated from the conditions of the players? 


In Good Years or in Bad, Labor’s Share of the na- 
tional income is about the same. So says the National City 
Bank of New York in a study of the subject. The figures 
for the total national income paid out are given for three 
significant years—for 1929, $78,632,000,000; for 1932, 
$48,362,000,000; for 1935, $53,587,000,000. Of these sums 
the percentage paid in wages and salaries together 
amounted to 65.5 per cent for 1929; 63.9 per cent for 1932; 
67.3 per cent for 1935, which indicates a fairly stable 
average, and a rising one for the present. The report de- 
clares that “all branches of the economic organization 
must be in balanced relation to one another in order to 
have prosperity.” “Every group has an interest of its own 
in maintaining fair and co-operative relations among all 
the groups.” 


The Changing Human Form tends to grow slimmer 
and taller, according to The British Medical Journal. This 
is true not only throughout Europe, but measurements in 
Japan record similar increases. A steady lengthening of 
the body has been noted in America for the last eighty 
years. The change is attributed in part to improved 
hygiene, but the chief reason lies in a better and more 
varied diet. The same effect has been produced in the 
lower animals. In Wistar Institute, Philadelphia, Dr. 
H. H. Donaldson has succeeded in producing generations 
of white rats three times as large as those he bred thirty 
years ago, and longer-lived as well. This he accomplished 
by adding a little milk to their diet. However, inasmuch 
as it is noted that the inhabitants of cities are generally 
taller and slimmer than those of the country, one wonders 
whether, like potatoes sprouting in a cellar, the human 
form stretches toward the light in the narrowing street- 
canyons between the towering buildings, and grows 
stream-lined in the process. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 
By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 


| Ps. 132. This psalm has been termed “The Song of the 
_ Builders.” It is plainly a hymn for the consecration of the 
temple. II Chr. 6: 40-42 records the close of Solomon’s 
prayer at the dedication of the temple, and his language 
is that of verses 8-10 of this psalm. This is the only place 
(verse 8) where the “ark” is mentioned in the psalms. 
Verses 2-5 tell of David’s anxiety for the ark (it was 
poorly lodged) and of his resolve to fetch it and erect a 
temple over it. Although forbidden himself to build the 
temple (his hands were bloodstained), he assembled the 
materials and made every preparation for it. In verse 17, 
“There will I make the horn of David to bud’”’ should read: 
“There will I make a horn to bud for David.” The “horn” 
was an emblem of power (in Luke 1: 69 “a horn of salva- 
tion” is a mighty salvation). The reference here is to 
David’s house. Moffatt renders: “There will I make David’s 
dynasty flourish.” 


Ps. 139. In this profound Davidic psalm the psalmist 
sets forth God’s knowledge of him and of every man in 
general. God knows his inward self (1, 2), his outward 
acts and spoken words (38, 4), and this knowledge of him 
is so intimate and complete (5, 6) that he rather fears 
the all-Knower and questions how he might flee from him 
(7). But there is no escape from His presence (8, 12) ; 
for, he explains, God’s knowledge of him began before his 
birth (18-16) and ever since it has followed him (17, 18) ; 
indeed, their knowledge—his of God and God’s of him—is 
a mutual knowledge, and their cause is the same (19-22) ; 
and then in verses 23 and 24 the psalmist concludes with 
the prayer that God would search his inmost self and 
guard him from every way of pain and guide him in the 
way of everlasting joy (23, 24). “Though he fears the 
searching, yet he invites it.” “A good man desires to know 
the worst about himself.” 


Ps. 141: 5. “May I be ready to listen when I am re- 
proved; it is a great blessing to have a friend who will 
plainly say what he finds amiss in us. How good for us 
to have someone who will take the trouble to correct us! 
I will be grateful to friends who will do me this service.” 


Ps. 142: 5. “You have said it, then stand to it. Remem- 
ber what you said when you took God for your hope and 
portion. You have said it, then say it again; it was the 
best word you ever said.” 


Ps. 144. Observe that in the title the phrase, ‘““A Psalm 
of David” has “A Psalm” in italics, showing that the 
‘words are an addition made by the editor. The Hebrew text 
simply has “Of David’, or “To David”, that is, belonging 
to David, a Davidic psalm. The psalm itself is composed 
of passages taken from various psalms of David, especi- 
ally Psalms 8 and 18. 


’ Ps. 145:19. “He does not always hear our cry in the 
sense in which we utter it; but if He brings us home at 
last, if He gives us heaven for earth, if He wipes away 
our tears forever, is that not answer enough? We cry like 
children, often not knowing what we want, or what we 
ought to seek: but our dear Father hears us according to 
His wisdom.” 


Ps. 146. This psalm and all that follow it, each begin- 
ning with “Hallelujah”, are evidently hymns of public 
praise, and were apparently composed for the service of 
the second temple, that is, the temple erected under Ezra 
and Nehemiah after the return from Babylon. Solomon’s 
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temple was the first temple, and Heroau’s was the third— 
and last. 


Ps. 147: 10. “The strength of the horse—the legs of a 
man,” that is cavalry and infantry, as forming the mili- 
tary strength of nations. Not to such does Jehovah show 
favor, but to those who trust in His protection (v. 11). 
The remaining verses illustrate the care which He takes of 
those who rely upon Him. 


PSALM 150 


CALL TO PRAISE GOD WITH MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


This psalm is a doxology which marks the end of the 
Psalter. Its last word is Hallelujah! To the singing of 
this psalm the monks of old cast their bells. This great 
concert in which are joined wind instruments, stringed 
instruments, and instruments of percussion signifies to us 
“that joyful harmony of many varying dispositions in 
which God’s servants unite to praise Him here. God is 
praised by declaring His glory, by giving thanks for His 
mercy, by a patient submission to His will, and by a firm 
trust in His love.’ 


Ps. 150: 6. It is said that by this verse the first trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into a language “understanded of 
the people’ was sanctioned by Orthodox Christianity. 
“Methodius and Cyril desired to construct an alphabet and 
to translate portions of the Bible from the Latin Vulgate 
into the Sclavonic tongue. This request was referred to 
Pope John VIII in 879, and it was justified in his eyes 
by the words, ‘Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord.’—The whole of the New Testament was translated. 
From the Old Testament the Book of Psalms alone was 
selected.” And to this day the Psalter alone, of all the Old 
Testament books, is bound up with the New Testament. 
In the words of a recent writer: “If the Prophets showed 
us how to preach righteousness, it is the Psalmists of 
Israel who have taught us how to pray, to praise, and to 
meditate upon God. Their utterances passed over into the 
Christian Church so completely that for ages Christians 
have sung them as the melodies their own hearts fain 
would make; and today we often bind them in one volume 
with the New Testament as our best Vade Mecum for life’s 
pilgrimage.” 

CONCLUSION 

No more fitting conclusion could be given than the ap- 
preciation and application of the psalms expressed by the 
devout Johann Arndt, Lutheran pastor and writer (1555- 
1621). He says: “The Psalter is a necklace, consisting of 
the gold of doctrine and salutary instruction, of heart-re- 
viving gems of consolation, and precious stones of beau- 
tiful prayers; a:-theater of the unveiled great purposes 
and works of God; a cheerful meadow and extensive 
garden of roses, in which the most beautiful and fragrant 
flowers delight us; an infinite ocean, in which those who 
experience many tempests of affliction find precious pearls; 
a heavenly school, where we converse with God Himself, 
our great Teacher; a mirror of divine mercies, in which 
the countenance of our most compassionate Father shines 
forth; the most perfect anatomy of our souls, showing not 
merely our inmost thoughts and passions, but their cor- 
rective and medicine.” 


“THERE IS no Old Testament book which has so com- 
pletely passed over from the heart and mouth of Israel into 
the heart and mouth of the Church as the Psalms. It is 
without an equal because of the long course of years which 
it mirrors, because of the fullness of poesy which is spread 
forth in it. ... It embraces nature and history, the world 
around us and the world within us, the experiences of each 
man and of humanity.”—Delitzsch. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC STRENGTH 


Pastor Howard R. Kunkle, Albion, Ind., Writes of Its Present Status — 


Dr. GEORGE LINN KIEFFER puts the Evangelical Lu- 
theran rate of increase at 1.97, the Baptist at 1.60, the 
Methodist at 1.004, the Presbyterian at a decrease of .05, 
and the Episcopal at a decrease of .007. That averages 
up as an increase of .903 for these five bodies, which are 
the largest of American Protestantism, even in the face 
of the unhappy negative figures of the Presbyterians and 
the Episcopalians. For the same year, Rome’s American 
increase was 1.02. There really isn’t enough of a difference 
here to cause a celebration, no matter from which angle 
you view it. Or here’s another batch of figures: for the 
period of 1926-1935 these same five major Protestant 
bodies had an average yearly increase of 1.17, while Rome’s 
was 1.20 for the same period of years. And this again in 
view of the very slight increase in the Presbyterian and 
the Episcopal camps, whose failings had to be made up 
by very substantial increases on the part of the Bap- 
tists, Lutherans, and Methodists—all of whom well sur- 
passed Rome’s figure. Dr. Kieffer himself (to quote from 
The Christian Herald) ‘has figured the rates of increase 
for the last eight years as follows: Roman Catholic, 1.21; 
Methodist, 1.40; Lutheran, 1.64; Baptist, 2.85; and Evan- 
gelical-Reformed, 4.41. Rome hasn’t done so badly, but 
neither has she distinguished herself by her accessions. 
Not in view of all she has in her favor by way of men, 
money, churches and “appeal.” 

It would seem then, that by comparison figures do not 
indicate that Protestantism is dying. Rome’s great world- 
wide increase would seem to be largely because of her in- 
tense foreign mission program, into which she pours much 
by way of men and money, while a large part of Protestant 
Europe has been unable to do so. 

The comparison would not place Roman Catholicism so 
far in the lead. But let us look at Catholicism itself. Our 
first view will be of Russia,—almost an entire nation 
turned God-haters. Yes, we are aware that this isn’t 
Rome’s fault. But the type of religion prevalent there 
prior to 1917 was far more similar in spirit to Rome than 
it was to any of the wings of Protestantism. Protestant- 
ism was a tiny minority in Russia, and the responsibility 
did not lie with these minorities, but with the state church. 
But something terrible happened in Russia. And in Holy 
Russia at that. What must we conclude from the Russian 
chapter? Did the church succeed in getting at the hearts 
of the people and in Christianizing them? We lament the 
collapse of the church in Russia—it carried Protestantism 
with it. But something was wrong, to allow such a failure 
to happen. 

Spain’s Failure 

Spain is in the world’s eye today—somewhat like a 
cinder in the world’s eye, at that. The most Catholic na- 
tion in the world is now torn by a revolution that smacks 
very strongly of having atheistic, godless elements in it. 
We are not discussing sides in the Spanish revolution now 


current. The fact remains that anti-church and anti-Chris-’ 


tian sentiment in Spain is widespread. if Spain had been 
truly Catholic and Christian, would Red propaganda have 
penetrated to such an extent? The Vatican’s protest 
against profanation and murder has been firmly refuted. 
Did Catholicism succeed in Holy Spain? Rome had a clear 
field there to build her perfect Catholic society; a field 
prepared by the inquisition and Ignatius Loyola. 

Italy has not succumbed to atheism. But only recently 
that most Catholic (and of course Christian) nation was 
engaged in one of the most indecent land-grabs and human 
butcheries in modern history—the Ethiopian war. The 


church of Rome, and His Holiness the Pope, would have 
really made a mark in the civilized world if they had made 
a determined stand against such a war. The Pope has 
laid enough claim to power, temporal and spiritual. But 
in the face of the dictator’s frown, the vicegerent of Christ 
on earth shrank into a timid old man on the Tiber. Of 
course the Protestant churches weren’t much better in 
the World War—but not quite that bad. 

Below the Rio Grande lies a land older than the United 
States, as far as European civilization goes. And a land 
which the Roman Catholic Church has had to herself for 
several centuries. Here should have been a fine example 
of what Catholicism can do by way of education, enlighten- 
ment, and Christianization of a people. But look at the 
results. Why are the people so lukewarm to the church 
there? Why can anti-church propaganda have the telling 
effect it does have? Has the church succeeded in Mexico? 
She has had plenty of chance, unhindered by any refor- 
mation. 

In the waning years of the eighteenth century France 
bathed herself in the blood of a revolution which had a | 
strong godless tinge to it. The reign of terror was not 
enough—a prostitute was placed upon the high altar of 
Notre Dame de Paris, historians tell us. Yet France was 
a good Catholic land. Of course she recovered her equili- 
brium from that attack. But today France seems to be 
again veering rather far from the arms of mother Rome— 
possibly toward profanation and atheism again? Who 
knows. The outlook does not seem so encouraging. And 
in France, too, the responsibility does not lie with the 
Huguenots and the Lutherans, but with the church of 
Rome. 

South America’ 


South America, we would think, would be a splendid 
place where the model Catholic society would be found. 
This region of the world, too, has enjoyed the unmixed 
blessings of a Catholic monopoloy for centuries. We should 
be able to read the results there in noble living, stability, 
education, and churchliness. But strangely enough, South 
America does not present such a very imposing figure. We 
realize the Indian and half-breed problem with all its at- 
tendant difficulties has not made the way an easy one for 
any church or civilization. But Rome has had her chance 
there for 300 years in monopoly, men, money, and prestige. 
She seems to be awakening and becoming much more ag- 
gressive in some sections—but this is partly an angry 
arousing because of the sting of the Protestant hornet. 
Has Catholicism succeeded in South America—or possibly. 
inclined toward a failure? 

While on the subject, might we suggest a hurried glimpse 
of northern Europe—that region which is Protestant in 
the majority, and which one recent writer has called 
“northern Catholicism’? The nations of northern Europe 
are by no means models of piety or candidates for nat- 
ional sainthood. None of them is, especially Britain and 
Germany. But in spite of their sins, the comparison with 
the Catholic nations is interesting. That is, if you are 
concerned with education, literacy, stable government and 
decent living conditions, in addition to a living, personal 
Christianity. 

Germany 

Gerrans still possesses a strong Protestant majority in 
her population. Germany has blood on her hands, doubt- 
less. But note that in spite of her truly awful years of 
internal stress and suffering since 1914, she has never 
given way to widespread violence, to terror and revolution, 
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and to atheism. The Red putsch in Bavaria was very short- 
lived. What has held Germany so firm? Force alone could 
not do it. Hitler alone could not do it. There must be 
something staunch bred into the German people to bring 
them through such a time and still retain their stability 
and faith even as well as they have. The noble Christian 
witnessing of the Confessional Synod, and others, of Ger- 
many during the trials of recent years, would suggest that 
the Protestant faith of Germany (and in this case par- 
ticularly the Evangelical Lutheran) has not failed. Rome 
is strong in Germany, too, but she is in the minority. 

Look at England and Scotland—Protestant lands. No, 
not models at all. But after all, highly preferable as a 
place to live and rear a family (and learn to read and 
write) than many of the other nations of Europe. 

While we are on our tour of northern Europe, we sug- 
gest a glimpse of Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia—Protestant lands all of them, to 
varying degrees. All of them have their problems and dark 
spots; some of them are entirely too close to Russia; some 
of them have their agrarian problems; and yet they have 
all maintained peace, kept rather good order at home, have 
a high rate of literacy (the Scandinavian nations have the 
highest in the world), and have kept their faith. Has 
Protestantism failed here? Finland in particular went 
through a trying time in 1918, with a Red revolution on 
her hands. But she came through, and today there is likely 
not a more desirable nation in the world from almost any 
standpoint—except that the Russian bear growls next 
door. And the faith of her people remains strong; they 
simply have no desire or reason to rebel against society 
and church, for the society they have built and the church 
which serves them have served them well. 


By Way of Comparison 

If Protestantism has failed, Catholicism has failed far 
more. For we aren’t concerned with numbers, money, and 
heirarchical power—but with people’s lives and living con- 
ditions—their spiritual health, their economic standing, 
their peaceful relations, their equilibrium. Neither are we 
falling into the grievous error of interpreting the abundant 
life as one of economic security and a full dinner bucket. 
But certainly a religion of centuries standing ought to 
show its healthful effect upon the lives of the people of 
the land. 

It is likewise interesting to note at the present time the 
very decided evangelical movement among the Ukrainian 
people of southeastern Europe, especially those who are 
free from Russia’s control. This large movement away 
from Catholicism and toward the evangelical faith was 
and is entirely voluntary. It sprang from the people and 
their needs. It isn’t receiving much pubilcity, but it is a 
living fact just the same. 

And in Austria, in the face of actual physical persecu- 
tion toward the evangelicals, there has been a decided 
‘Jos von Rom” movement. Why? 

Catholicism has given much to the world; Rome still has 
a great store of virtue and vitality. But something is 
patently wrong. Are we to attribute the turn of events to 
a difference in races—between the Latins and the Nordics? 
Even so, their religions go with them, and the answer is 
largely the same. And least of all is it wise to look toward 
a ship that is in such a precarious position as a place of 
refuge and a repository of all healing. We do not mean 
this to sound like a pharisaical extolling of the muddled 
grouping called Protestantism at the expense of a sick 
man called Catholicism; likely both have their headaches. 
We simply ask, is Catholicism failing? And a related ques- 
tion might also be: Does the future of Christianity lie 
largely with the evangelical churches? It is not impos- 
sible, provided they are really evangelical—which means 
(so we were taught), “true to the Gospel.” 
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INTELLIGENCE 


By the Rev. E. A. Chamberlin, Lebanon, Pa. 


INTELLIGENCE is the ability to know. Animals have been 
endowed with five senses, hearing, seeing, smelling, touch- 
ing and tasting. To man has been given the possibility of 
a sixth sense, common sense, which has been called the 
least common of them all. The hearing of the horse, the 
keen sight of the hawk, and the ability of the hound to 
follow a scent, approach intelligence, but are in reality a 
matter of instinct. Man alone has real intelligence. This 
intelligence shows itself when a man is able to adapt him- 
self to the changing circumstances of life. 

The city boy is much out of place in the country. The 
most common farm machinery is a mystery to him. He 
asks which cow gives the buttermilk, does not know wheat 
from oats and cannot hitch up a horse. When a woman of 
the city was recently told by a farmer that he had in- 
stalled a milking machine, she said, “Does it give as good 
milk as the cows used to?” Yet intelligence is applied, and 
soon the city boy fits into every phase of farm life. The 
same is true to a certain extent with the country boy in 
the city. Some have been known to have called out the 
fire department when trying to mail a letter, have been 
hopelessly lost in the maze of the subways and even in 
this year of grace gold-bricks are still being sold. Yet 
many of the masters of industry and finance, leaders in 
government and all other walks of life trace their origin 
to some farmhouse on the hillside or the plain. At this 
time of the year the college campus becomes a funny page, 
but the time will come in the near future wnen the ver- 
dancy of the freshman will have matured into sophomore 
sophistication. Admiral Byrd and his gallant men con- 
quered the Antarctic because of their intelligence. The 
misfits of life are those persons who were not intelligent 
enough to adapt themselves to life’s circumstances. 

The intelligent man is one who looks into the future. 
The instinct of animals and insects gives us many lessons, 
The dog hides his bone in the ground, the bee stores up 
honey, the ant gathers for the winter. The builder sees the 
house, when others see only a blueprint. “Be Prepared” 
is not only a good motto for Boy Scouts but for all men. 
An aim usually determines the direction of life. The rookie 
in the New Jersey National Guard said, “I am going to 
be captain.” His friends laughed. He became the youngest 
captain that ever held the position in that organization, 
had charge of the military unit at Ohio State University 
and received.a major’s commission during the war. The 
humble cigarmaker of Maine, spent an hour of observa- 
tion in a court room, and with a new decision in his heart. 
put forth efforts which made him one of the best known 
and most capable lawyers of his day. Philosophers looked 
not only to the present and past but to the future, when 
they asked, ‘What am I? Whence did I come? Where am 
I going?” Job was taking a long look into the future 
when he asked, “If a man die, shall he live again?” Happy 
is that boy or girl in school who looks upon his daily 
tasks not as irksome duties but as those things which will 
fit him for his place in life. Real intelligence looks into 
the future. : 

Intelligence makes a man know the differences between 
right and wrong. Our jails would not be overcrowded did 
each offender before his offense ask himself, “Is it right?” 
Intelligence makes good use of conscience. A lack of it 
produces a calloused conscience. We are in a snarl today, 
politically and socially, because real intelligence has not 
been used. Expediency has taken its place. Power has 
overcome principle. Men have wheelbarrow consciences 
which they follow wherever they themselves push them. 
The work of the church is not only to foster the worship 
of God but to give an incentive to keep conscience at work, 
that it may know what is right. 
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A DISTINCTION 


IN WRITING for the Evangelical Press Service of Ger- 
many concerning the hundredth anniversary of the restora- 
tion of the diaconate to the church, Pastor D. F. von 
Bodelschwingh refers to John Henry Wichern who estab- 
lished a home for neglected boys in Hamburg. There not 
only food and clothing were supplied, but the waifs of a 
great restless, feelingless city were provided with the en- 
vironment of a Christian family. THE LUTHERAN suggests 
clear and somewhat extended emphasis on this original 
idea of Wichern, which was not really original with him; 
it is our Lord’s way of relieving the victims of poverty, 
ignorance, hatred, and human sinning. “He setteth the 
solitary in families” is more than the statement of a fact: 
it is the revelation of a process and the prescription of a 
program for all believers in our Lord. 

The most obvious way of dealing with orphaned and 
deserted children is the establishment of an institution 
where a group of the church’s wards can be comfortably 
housed and cared for during the years of childhood and 
early youth. The homes for children conducted by our 
Lutheran synods have rendered service, the value of which 
only God, the heavenly Father of us all, can know. All 
who read of the past of these institutions and who meet 
even occasionally those in charge of them at present can 
have only an approximate notion of what they mean to 
thousands of young people and to parents in our congre- 
gations. For the latter are often comforted by the knowl- 
edge that if they should suffer death before their children 
are able to care for themselves, their’ church would take 
the latter into a comfortable Christian home. 

But our experts in the care of children tell us that pref- 
erable to an institution for the rearing of orphans and 
neglected youth is the Christian family, especially where 
the husband and wife have no sons or daughters born to 
them. It is claimed on the basis of experience that such 
an arrangement reacts on the elders of the household, 
completing their domestic happiness while giving their 
wards the nearest possible equivalent of parental care and 
individualized affection. Into this sphere of service our 
“inner mission” agencies are entering more and more as 
they grow in resources, experience and responsibility. 
“Home finding” is as much a part of their program as is 
the development of homes and orphanages. In this con- 
nection, one observes that our Lutheran Church makes an 
intimate contact with the state. Judges in the courts of 
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domestic relations welcome representatives of our Inner 
Mission societies and centers and commit to their juris- 
diction children involved in family disputes. Both institu- 
tions and private families are used in child placing. 

We respectfully suggest also that the idea of the Chris- 
tian family is at once the strength and the weakness of 
just and enduring government. A nation whose citizens 
lose regard for religion will very soon show evidence of its 
downward trend in the inefficiency of its family life. The 
fourth commandment and the sixth are as basic to the- 
civil power as to the church. Disrespect of parents and 
disregard for the marriage covenant as surely sap the 
strength of government as profligacy drains the moral and 
physical power of an individual. 

In these days when the people are invited to consider 
various fundamental changes of government the harassed 
citizen can easily size up the theories presented by noting 
the place given the family unit. No government other than 
a regime sustained by military force and secret: police can 
take possession of children, making them wards of the 
state. The Christian Church renders great service to the 
“powers that be” when it proclaims day in and day out, 
without compromise, the sacredness of the family. 


ROUND-TRIP REPRESENTATION 


ON ANOTHER PAGE, we have stated that approximately 
600 persons are present “officially” in the biennial conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church at Columbus, Ohio. 
Of these about 560 are delegates by virtue of their election 
by thirty-four constituent synods. In order that they may 
discharge the duties incumbent upon them while in con- 
vention assembled, all reports are sent them ten days in 
advance of the opening session, for their careful study. 
The daily business of each day is carefully scheduled. The 
right of discussion and of questioning is constitutionally 
provided and is insisted upon by President Knubel. Finally 
those in charge of reports endeavor to present the work 
of our general body not only clearly but attractively. 
Every possible means is employed in order that the rep- 
resentatives of congregations can deliberate intelligently. 

We have observed the transaction of the church busi- 
ness from a front seat at the press table since the second 
convention. Always the good will and generally the 
unanimity of the delegates relative to important matters 
of business have impressed us. This ought to be in evi- 
dence, since the guidance of the Holy Spirit is sought and 
obtained. We deem the legislative record of the United 
Lutheran Church in America worthy of confidence and 
commendation. The churches are well represented in the 
conventions. 

But is the convention equally well represented in the 
congregations? Do the 560 delegates go back to the con- 
stituents who authorized and empowered them to act in~ 
their behalf,—do these delegates “give an account” of 
their stewardship to those sending them? We lack evi- 
dence on which to answer yes. The truth is that many of 
the members of the churches seem unaware of the conclu- 
sions reached, of the resolutions adopted and of the con- 
tracts made by their delegates. 

We respectfully suggest that a link is missing in the 
method of representation now employed. Were we desirous 
of an argument, we would assert that representation of 
congregations is not direct, but indirect. A synod is en- 
titled to one clergyman and one lay delegate for each ten 
parishes on its roll: Direct representation would require 
each synod to divide its parishes into groups of ten and 
see to it that each group has one pastor and one layman 
assigned to it as representative. That is our American 
system of delegation. It would help to solve the contact 
problem that confronts us. It would make representation 
a round-trip operation. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


OUR PASTOR was jubilant on the first Monday of this 
month. The day before was communion Sunday, and a 
larger number of our congregation came to the Lord’s 
Table than at any previous opportunity to receive the 
Sacrament of the Altar since the close of 1931. We learned 
by conversation that prior to this large attendance and 
the participation in devout worship, he had not been en- 
tirely sanguine of his flock’s state of mind. (Or should one 
say state of spiritual health?) July and August were 
great vacation periods. Church attendance at Sunday 
morning’ services declined and absences on vacations and 
for week-end tours gave more satisfaction to those man- 
aging travel and gasolene enterprises than to clergymen. 
It could occur that folk would not be eager for their 
church’s services at the close of such a summer season. 

Our own pastor’s optimism was paralleled by that of 
the ministers in Lawrence, Kan., and Des Moines, Iowa. 
We know that safe deductions cannot be drawn from so 
few personal observations, but we see no reason for think- 
ing our three contacts cannot be considered typical of the 
great majority of the congregations of the United Lu- 
theran Church. There are no specially favorable condi- 
tions in the places of which we have personal knowledge. 
Bulletins coming from parishes to the news desk of THE 
LUTHERAN indicate careful planning to excite interest 
among church members. Brethren, is it not time to forget 
the four years’ trials of the past and remember only the 
wisdom drawn from experiencing them? 


Reformation Day, November 1 


THE SUNDAY assigned in our ecclesiastical calendar of 
1936 for Reformation Day is after instead of before Octo- 
ber 31 because the four hundred nineteenth anniversary 
of the ninety-five theses falls on Saturday. Hence the 
rather rare coincidence of Reformation Day and the first 
Sunday in Advent occurs this year. Incidental thereto is 
an extra week for preparation for the celebration. Prac- 
tical use of that extra period should be made. The ser- 
mons, prayers and praise of November 1 should be un- 
usually and lastingly impressive. 

In keeping with the spirit and traditions of Lutheran- 
ism, the celebration of the Day of the Theses will have 
the individual in mind. In some of the synods, education and 
the church’s colleges and theological seminaries will be 
presented to the congregations as the basic institutions 
for preserving the doctrines and privileges that we in- 
herit from the Reformation of the sixteenth century. In 
others the “whole program of the whole church’ will be 
made plain to the people by print and voice. It is possible 
that some general principles of Christian citizenship will 
be touched upon in some sermons, the Tuesday following 
November 1 being election day. Certainly in every as- 
sembly of believers prayers should be made invoking the 
divine blessing upon the nation’s policies and asking for 
divine guidance for its voters,—with consequent repres- 
sion of unworthy ambitions and selfish partisanship. 

Beyond doubt, there are great spiritual problems in the 
process of solution in our country and in the whole world 
at this time. The Christians of the nation as they as- 
semble in their houses of worship need to think beneath 
the visible things of materialism. It is to the philosophy 
of the times that they should turn in thought, remember- 
ing that the reasoning on which actions rest is more sig- 
nificant than the acts themselves. Humanitarianism such 
as was offered in a previous decade has failed to yield any 
regard for abstract principles of good will to one’s fellow- 
men. The thought of God must be the dominant factor in 
the study of duty and in provision for the future of this 


and all countries. The time should be near at hand, when 
no man who is an atheist in theory or in practise should 
be given authority or a place of power in our social struc- 
ture. We say this with no thought of persecution but only 
of fitness. The godless man cannot think beyond his own 
decade. He is without the perspective of man’s immor- 
tality. 
Radio Preaching 

IN AN earlier issue we might have expressed the church’s 
appreciation of the radio discourses of Dr. Paul Scherer 
and Dr. Gould Wickey which were published weekly in the 
issues of THE LUTHERAN beginning June 11 and ending 
two weeks ago. The sermons were truly expositions of the 
Word of God and complemented the pulpit utterances of 
our pastors that were preached at morning and evening 
services. The men and women of our day are in need of 
the messages addressed them “over the air.”’ We recall to 
our readers attention that on the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company’s Church of the Air, scheduled for 10.00 A. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, several Lutheran clergymen have 
preached sound and timely doctrine. 

It is in order to remark here that the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Radio Committee, Henry Beisler, president, and S. Fred- 
erick Telleen, secretary, merits the gratitude of the church 
and of the radio congregations of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s Sunday Vespers period. They have not 
given of their time and means in order to be thanked but 
because they believe in the employment of radio for re- 
ligious exhortation and instruction and in the ability of 
the Lutheran Church to use its facilities to the glory of 
God and the spread of His Gospel. They are the contact 
group between the church and the broadcasting company, 
a relationship that involves the collection annually of 
nearly $3,000. (This sum is used for music and adminis- 
tration expenses. The preachers receive no financial com- 
pensation.) The committee is authorized to solicit gifts 
by mail and by personal solicitation. We wish we could 
report that the expenses involved are over-subscribed. The 
facts do not permit us to make that statement. 


Radio a Great Opportunity 

ONE WISHES that the church was financially able to make 
larger use of the radio for religious broadcasts that are 
specifically and unconditionally Lutheran. By this we do 
not mean a series of discourses that are critical of other 
faiths and groups than our own, but a period of time 
labeled Lutheran and free from such conditions as can 
justly be laid down by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany when its facilities are donated. We ought to have 
fifteen or thirty-minute periods during Epiphany to talk 
about Foreign Missicns and during Lent about American 
religious expansion. There is not a week in the year when 
our Lutheran communities of believers are without a 
project worthy of the understanding and support of our 
constituency and others. When one sees the following 
acquired and continued by demagogs and quacks; when 
purveyors of cosmetics and drugs can pay thousands of 
dollars weekly for a period over the air, the possibilities 
of radio preaching create a longing for the necessary 
financial backing to use it. Maybe the time will come when 
a period properly labeled Lutheran can be had in addition 
to what we now use through the courtesy of the general 
broadcasting stations. 

Meantime THE LUTHERAN expresses the thanks of the 
church to the National and Columbia systems, to the Lay- 
men’s Radio Committee and to the National Lutheran 
Council and to the preachers who delivered the sermons to 
which we have listened and later read. 
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THE ‘HOME (IRCLE 


“LET US FOLLOW .AFTER THE 
THINGS WHICH MAKE FOR PEACE, 
AND THINGS WHEREWITH ONE 
MAY EDIFY ANOTHER. WHERE 
TWO OR THREE ARE GATHERED 
TOGETHER IN MY NAME, THERE 
AM I IN THE MIDST OF THEM.” 


For those assembled in convention, plan- 
ning for the welfare of uur beloved church, 
let us pray our heavenly Father that He may 
send His Holy Spirit to lead and guide them 
in all their deliberations, for the love of His 
only Son, our Lord and Saviour. 


Jesus, with Thy Church abide, 

Be her Saviour, Lord, and Guide. 

While on earth her faith is tried. 
We beseech Thee, hear us. 


May she one in doctrine be, 

One in truth and charity, 

Winning all to faith in Thee. 
We beseech Thee, hear us. 


May she guide the poor and blind, 
Seek the lost until she find, 
And the broken-hearted bind. 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 


Save her love from growing cold, 

Make her watchmen strong and bold, 

Fence her round—Thy peaceful fold. 
We beseech Thee, hear us. 


May her pastors duly feed, 
Shepherds of the flock indeed, 
Ready at Thy call to lead. 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 


May they live the truths they know, 
And a holy pattern show, 
As before Thy flock they go. 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 


May the grace of Him Who died, 
And the Father’s love abide, 
And the Spirit ever guide. 
We beseech Thee, hear us. 
—Thomas Benson Pollock. 


SECOND-RATE THINGS 
By Ethel G. Peterson 


IT IS SURPRISING how many persons 


there are who will buy expensive ma- 
terial for their clothes, pay a fine tailor 
or dressmaker for style and fit, purchase 
the best in the market for their tables, 
and yet be content with second-rate things 
in other directions. 

Hundreds of men and women confine 
their amusements to the movies or vau- 
deville; their musie to jazz records and 
cheap popular songs; and their reading 
to stories in the daily papers (mostly 
the comics and sports sections) and a 
magazine of Western stories. 

For them really fine productions, such 
as the Music Master and Shakespearian 
dramas do not exist. They know noth- 
ing of the wealth of classical music, or 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


the lovely ballads and folk songs of other 
nations. To go to a symphony concert 
would never occur to them, even though 
they might enjoy a good band concert. 
As to the works of the masters of lit- 
erature—aside from what they had to 
read in school, they say, “That’s high- 
brow stuff, dry as dust! Deliver me 
from it!” 

On the other hand, suggest to these 
same persons that they buy a cheap, out- 
of-date suit, a low grade of canned fruit, 
or a second-hand car, and they will in- 
dignantly retort, “Say, what do you 
think I am? I can afford to pay for the 
best, and I expect to have it!” Their 
bodies must have the best that money can 
buy, but their minds and souls are con- 
tent with cheap shoddy things. 

Their homes must have the latest con- 
veniences, the newest in drapes and fur- 
niture—a piano, a phonograph, a radio. 
But often the piano and the phonograph 
are used only for jazz or comic selec- 
tions, and if a worth-while lecture drifts 
in over the radio, they immediately turn 
to something lighter. For the sake of 
appearances they may buy an encyclo- 
pedia, or a set of standard classics for 
their bookcase shelves, but they are 
never opened and seldom dusted. 

It does take more exertion, a little 
more brain exercise, at first to hear and 
see good things instead of second-rate 
ones, but after a while you will really 
enjoy them, and the things you used to 
like will seem cheap. 

Plan as you grow into young manhood 
or womanhood occasionally to attend a 
good concert. Buy some classical records 
for your phonograph. Once a month read 
a good book recommended by the librarian 
or some friend whose literary taste you 
recognize as good. Take a magazine of 
general interest that will give you some- 
thing to talk about at a dinner or party. 
If an art museum is near, get acquainted 
with some of the Old Masters. And once 
in a while hear a great musician. 

It will pay, if only in that you will 
have so many more resources in yourself 
when alone at home or ina strange town. 
The person who enjoys only second-rate 
things is at a disadvantage when he hap- 
pens to be alone, with nothing in par- 
ticular to do. He is not good company 
even for himself.—Young People. 


“THE ONLY WAY to understand your 
enemies is to love them.” 


“WE ARE bound to fail if we rely upon 
our own judgment, because we cannot 
always know what simple act may ruin 
our whole lives or some other person’s 
life. Many men have done what others 
have said was not possible, and it could 
not have been done without God’s help. 
Ask God to show you the way in every 
step you take, study His ways and com- 
mands, and always ask Him to help you.” 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 
CLOCK AND DIAL 


By Eleanor Fairchild Pease 


As PRUE moved down the long hall her 
little footsteps echoed noisily through 
the house and her candle cast queer 
racing shadows. She was glad that Mis- 
tress Cotton was coming home tomorrow. 
Mistress Cotton was head of the house. 
Little orphan Prue lived with her and 
waited on Mistress Cotton’s old mother 
and helped with the housework. There 
was no sound to be heard except the 
snoring of the old lady upstairs and the 
ticking of the hall clock. Just as Prue 
was about to get into bed she remem- 
bered that she had failed to wind the big 
clock; so she came trailing down in her 
wrapper to wind it. 

The clock, which stood on the floor, was 
much taller than little Prue and had a 


_jolly face like a full moon. It chimed all 


the hours, even the half and quarter 
hours, and the figures on its dial told the 
day of the week, the month and the year. 
It was a wonderful clock. Mistress Cot- 
ton was very proud of it. 

Behind the doors at the front hung the 
weights by which the clock was wound. 
Prue opened the doors; then she paused 
and gazed up into the big moonface. 
“1760,” she read. “Five years since I 
came to this house to live,” she said 
aloud. “Did you know that, you wonder- 
ful old clock?” 

Presently she set the sputtering candle 
on a table and reached for the cord that 
raised the weight and pulled it down 
carefully. She had often wound the clock 
before. 

The works whirred noisily, then all at 
once, to Prue’s astonishment, something 
happened. There was a dead silence; the 
old clock stopped ticking! 

In a great fright Prue tried to set the 
machinery going again. She moved the 
weights and pushed the hands, but it was 
of no use. 

For a long while she stood in woeful 
silence gazing at the motionless pen- 
dulum and then with a sigh she took the 
sputtering candle and went slowly up- 
stairs. Poor little Prudence! As she 
climbed into bed she thought to herself, 
“Surely I am an unfortunate girl!” 

Six years before that time her father 
had left her in the care of his old aunt 
and sailed away from Salem Harbor in 
his schooner, the Melissa. The next win- 
ter the old aunt had died, and almost at 
the same time word had come that the 
Melissa had been lost with all on board, 
off a foreign shore. Since there was no 
one left to care for Prue, the village doc- 
tor had sent her to Mistress Cotton of 
Boston, where she was to work for her 
board and lodging. 

Boston seemed very big after quiet 
little Salem, and Mistress Cotton was 
sharp-tongued. But Prue had a happy 
nature, and she managed to enjoy life. 
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And so, on the night when the clock 
stopped, she fell asleep at last and 
dreamed that her father had come home 
again and that when she told him about 
the broken clock he had pulled out. his 
watch—a watch that she remembered so 
well!—and said he would give it to Mis- 
tress Cotton in place of the clock. 

But all too soon she waked and knew 
that it was only a dream. She dressed 
hurriedly, for there was always much 
hard work to be done, Over and over she 
kept thinking, “Mistress Cotton’s moon- 
faced clock!” At length she thought of 
old Master Dixon, the clock maker; surely 
he would be able to mend the works. But 
she had no money to pay him with. 

Then it occurred to her that perhaps 
Master Dixon’s wife might have some 
mending for her to do. She would go to 
see, anyway. As soon as she had finished 
her morning work and attended to the 
feeble old lady she went down to Master 
Dixon’s workshop, the Sign of the Clock 
and Dial. 

“Sit down, little maid!” the old clock 
maker cried. 

“Q Master Dixon,” Prue answered 
with a sob, “last night I broke Mistress 
Cotton’s big clock, and today she comes 
home, and—and—” Prue choked and 
could say no more. 

Master Dixon’s jolly face grew solemn. 
He knew what store Mistress Cotton set 
by the clock and how angry she would be. 

“There, there, little lass,’ he said, 
rising in some haste, “doubtless I can 
set the matter right. We will go at 
once.” 

Prue gave a cry of joy. But she hes- 
itated. “I’ve no money to pay you with, 
Master Dixon,” she said, “but I will do 
some work for your wife.” 

“Tut, tut! Say no more about pay- 
ment,” the clock maker replied. He 
tucked a few tools into his pocket and 
put on his broad-brimmed hat. Then he 
and Prue went up the hill to the Cot- 
ton house. 

The old clock stood dumb and still in 
its corner. Master Dixon went to work 
earnestly; he tinkered with a spring here 
and tightened a screw there, and before 
long the clock was ticking away as mer- 
rily as ever. Prue wept for joy as she 
tried to thank him. “How clever you 
are!’ she cried. 

Master Dixon smiled, well pleased. 
“T’ve done harder things than that,” he 
said. “(Come down to my shop tomorrow, 
and I will show you a strange watch 
that a seafaring man left only this 
morning to be mended. I’ll warrant you 
never saw so strange a watch.” ; 

“Aye,” said little Prue, “I will come. 
But I doubt that the strange watch is as 
wonderful as the watch my father used 
to have.” 

After Master Dixon had left she went 
singing about her tasks; the old clock 
seemed to be singing with her. “I feel 
very happy,” she hummed. “I feel as if 


- something joyous were about to happen.” 


When Mistress Cotton came home Prue 
told her all about the clock. She scolded 
her, but lightly, since the mischief was 
mended. 

Next morning Prue found a moment 
to run down to the Clock and Dial. 

“Ho, Master Dixon,” she called as she 
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stepped through the door, “let me see 
that wonderful watch!” 

“Just in time!” said Master Dixon. 
“The owner is coming within an hour to 
claim it.” 

It was a great gold watch with a plain 
white face. Master Dixon turned it over. 
“Look at that!” he cried. 

Prue gave a gasp. The back of the 
watch was crystal like the front. But 
under the back crystal there was a queer 
little picture. It was a kitchen scene; 
there was a fireplace with a spit in it— 
that is, a sort of wheel on which meat is 
roasted—and a make-believe piece of 
meat was on the spit. There was an old 
woman sitting beside the hearth, and on 
the wall was a cage with a little dog in it. 
Most wonderful of all, the picture moved! 
As the watch wheels turned the spit also 
turned, the old woman nodded and the 
little dog ran round in his cage. 

Master Dixon beamed. “Ah, is it even 
not more wonderful than your father’s 
watch?” 

Little Prue was red and white by turns. 
“QO Master Dixon,” she cried, “it is my 
father’s watch!” 

“Prudence, what do you mean, my 
girl?” the old watchmaker said. He had 
heard the story of her father’s death at 
sea. 

Prue caught the watch from his hands 
and looked at it closely. Then she held 
it out. “See,” she said, “there are the 
letters of his name carved on the rim. 
I knew they would be there. A man 
whom he saved from drowning gave him 
the watch.” 

The old clock maker looked bewildered; 
then his face cleared. “My girl,” he said, 
‘nerhaps that seafaring man who brought 
the watch in will be able to tell you more 
of your good father.” 

At that instant a shadow fell across 
the floor. ‘Here he is now,” the clock 
maker said. ; 

Prue gave one glance at the man in 
the doorway, and then she flung herself 
into his arms, watch.and all. 

“Father!” she cried. “My own father!” 

For a moment the man looked down at 
her as if he could hardly believe his eyes. 
Then he stooped and swung her up to his 
shoulder. 

It was really and truly little Prue’s 
father, back from the sea, where every- 
one had thought him lost. After the ship- 
wreck he had been a prisoner in a strange 
land for many months, and when at last 
he reached his old home in Salem town 
he could not find his child. Some of the 
neighbors could not remember where 
Prue had gone; others’ had forgotten 
Mistress Cotton’s name. He had come to 
Boston to search for his little girl, and 
had found her. All because of a wise old 
clock with a jolly face like a full moon. 

—The Youth’s Companion. 


A TIMELY WORD FOR 
TODAY 


THE SUPREME NEED of America today 
is religion, a religion that will lead the 
people into allegiance to the Sovereign 
God. Amid the clashing voices of this 
strange and confusing age there is no 


if 


message more weeded than that of the 
sovereignty of God. The main conflict 
of this generation is that which we have 
to wage for an abiding and spiritual cen- 
ter for our civilization. The successful 
issue of this conflict turns upon our ac- 
ceptance and obedience to the sovereign 
will of God. If God be not vitally ap- 
prehended as the center and controlling 
Presence of all existence, if His will be 
not recognized as the supreme and abso- 
lute law of life, then sin will rear its 
unaffrighted front and evil will possess 
the highways of the King. 

Through a supreme allegiance to God 
our American life will take on a new 
spirit, and our institutions a new power. 
The divine passion for righteousness will 
dominate the social order, uprooting in- 
justice and greed and hatred out of trade 
and labor and politics and international 
relations.—John F. Carson, D.D., LL.D. 


SMILES 


“MY DEAR FELLOW,” said the doctor, 
gravely, “your rheumatism, as you call it, 
but which is really osteoarthritis, is 
caused by defective teeth; science has 
proved that fact. Let me see your teeth.” 

“All right,” murmured his patient, 
wearily, “hold out your hand.” 


DON’T TROUBLE TROUBLE 


Don’r You trouble trouble 
Till trouble troubles you. 

Don’t you look for trouble; 
Let trouble look for you. 


Don’t you borrow sorrow; 
You’ll surely have your share. 
He who dreams of sorrow 
Will find that sorrow’s there. 


Don’t you hurry worry, 
By worrying lest it come. 
To flurry is to worry, 
’T will miss you if you’re mum. 


Who feareth hath forsaken 
The heavenly Father’s side; 

What He hath undertaken 
He surely will provide. 


The very birds reprove thee 
With all their happy song; 
The very flowers teach thee 
That fretting is a wrong. 


“Cheer up,” the sparrow chirpeth, 
“Thy Father feedeth me; 
Think how much He careth, 
O lonely child, for thee!” 


“Fear not,” the flowers whisper; 
“Since thus He hath arrayed 
The buttercup and daisy, 
How canst thou be afraid?” 


Then don’t you trouble trouble, 
Till trouble troubles you; 
You’ll only double trouble, 
And trouble others, too. 
—Author Unknown. 
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WHEN LOVE RULES 


Paul Tells What Happens in a Love-ruled Christian 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Acts 18: 1-4; I Cor. 13: 1-13. The Sunday School Lesson for October 25 


ATHENS AND CORINTH—how different 
were Paul’s experiences in these cities! 
His earnestness in each city was the 
same. He preached the same Gospel at 
both places, though he did it in a dif- 
ferent way at Corinth. At Athens he 
was arguing with philosophers; in 
Corinth he was telling Jews and God- 
fearing Greeks of Jesus the crucified. 
He made no close friends at Athens; at 
Corinth he was guest in the home of 
friends, Aquila and Priscilla. His stay 
in Athens was brief; at Corinth he re- 
mained a year and half working as a 
tentmaker to support himself, but de- 
voting himself zealously to “teaching 
among them the message of God.” Love 
ruled Paul; he was not vindictive or 
vengeful. If Jews treated him badly and 
denounced the Gospel, he left their syn- 
agogue and continued his preaching in 
a private home. Love controlled the lives 
of two exiled Jews, Aquila and Priscilla; 
they provided a home for Paul and let 
him work with them. 


Possession 


Paul dealt with many subjects when 
he wrote to the Corinthians. Among 
these was “spiritual gifts.” These were 
being abused and misused. These gifts, 
which singled out certain persons as elo- 
quent, wise, strong in faith, and philan- 
thropic, failed in their purpose unless 
their users were filled with love. Being 
motivated and ruled by love was the 
“more excellent way” which Paul ad- 
vised. Probably the Corinthian Chris- 
tians rated Paul as having these spir- 
itual gifts in full measure and using 
them perfectly. Paul declared that elo- 
quence in oratory is more than a me- 
chanical adherence to the rules of public 
speaking; there must be love in the heart 
of the speaker or what he says will be 
as ineffectual as the noise of trumpets 
and cymbals. Likewise ability to teach, 
profound knowledge, and great faith 
must be backed up and urged on by love. 
Paul declared this of himself, that, 
though he had all these qualifications, 
he would be nothing unless he possessed 
love. Philanthropy, having a reputation 
for generosity to the poor, even sacrific- 
ing himself for a cause would not bring 
any profit to him unless it was all done 
under the impulse of love. When a life 
is ruled by love, by love that is really 
possessed, all that is done deserves and 
receives commendation. 


Performance 


Paul personifies love; he speaks of love 
as though it were a person. He tells how 
a love-ruled person acts, and gives credit 
for his noble deeds to love. Love has its 
ways, and they are manifested in the 
lives of persons who have love. This is 
the love of Christ in a Christian direct- 
ing him in all his doings. He endures 
much, even hardships, but continues to 


be kind. He never yields to the impulse 
to be jealous or envious. He makes no 
boast, never parades his qualities for 
show, does not work for selfish profit. 
He finds no pleasure in the sufferings 
which injustice brings on others, no mat- 
ter how deserving of punishment they 
may be. He keeps up his spirit and goes 
ahead when things go wrong and bring 
him deprivations. He wavers not from 
his faith, let come what may. The love 
that controls a Christian holds him to 
the proper performances of every phase 
of Christian living. He is exemplary. 
He uses his spiritual gifts because he is 
impelled by love, and keeps the rule of 
love uppermost in his thoughts, emo- 
tions, and deeds. 


Progress 


A warning was needed by the Corin- 
thians; it is needed by us. They seemed 
to have the opinion that when one had 
attained the spiritual development which 
Paul had there was no further advance- 
ment to be sought. Paul used himself as 
an example of one who was never sat- 
isfied with present progress. He was ever 
eager to go farther on the path to spir- 
itual equipment. The perfect is always 
way out in front. This does not mean 
that each stage of development is not 
important, and that as we advance we 
get no pleasure and profit out of what 
we are doing. As a child Paul had one 
way of life; it was all he could hope for 
as a child. But what satisfied him as a 


‘child was not sufficient for him when he 


became a man. So he put aside the things 
of childhood and sought what would meet 
his needs as a man. His first experiences 
as a Christian, marvelous and enriching 
as they were, did not suffice for him in 
after years. Progress was the demand 


THINK OF THESE 


OPPORTUNITY to serve Christ is ours 
among strangers as well as among 
friends. 


Christianity becomes magnetic through 
the life of a Christian ruled by love. 


How a Christian acts is the index to 
his possessing, or not possessing, love. 


Love used is a blessing, misused a 
shame, abused a curse. 


Love becomes ours from Christ, from 
faith in Him, from service for Him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. A Labor of Love. Acts 18: 1-4. 

T. Love Described. I Cor. 13: 1-13. 

W. “God is Love.” I John 4: 7-11 

Th. Ten Commandments in Two. Ree: 22: 34-40. 
F. The Unpaid Debt. Rom. 13: 

Sat. Confessing Christ. John 21: eTetn 

S. Christ Our Model. John 15: 12-17. 
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of his spiritual life. This is the way love 
affects a Christian; it urges him on to- 
ward the ideal in Christ. Love allows bet- 
ter acquaintance, a chance to discover 
the beauty and value of a life hid with 
Christ in God. Love strives to reach 
a new goal, a larger vision, a richer ex- 
perience. Faith lays hold on Christ; hope 
looks ahead with expectancy; love con- 
stantly urges Christian living. Love is 
the potent factor in changing a Chris- 
tian’s attitudes, increasing his unselfish- 
ness, intensifying his diligence in use- 
fulness, and holding him to the Chris- 
tian way of life. Love never fails. 


WORTHY EXAMPLES 


AS WE REVIEW the reformation period 
individuals stand forth as worthy ex- 
amples. Luther and his associates were 
men of parts, consecrated to the cause 
of purifying the church and providing 
means for the church member to procure 
the privileges in Christ Jesus, which the 
Scriptures declare belong to him. These 
exemplary individuals were used by God 
in working out what we believe was His 
plan for His church. They had faith 
and hope and love. They risked all for 
their conception of the Gospel. They 
labored incessantly to finish the work 
which they believed God gave them. They 
kept themselves free from intrigue and 
alliances which might have profited them 
but brought added poverty of Christian 
life to the people. They gave themselves 
unreservedly to their labors. 

It is trite to say that we need worthy 
examples today. We are accustomed to 
be exhorted to set a good example for 
youth. We are told that the cause for 
what appears to be a trend away from 
the church on the part of youth is 
traceable to the parents in the home. It 
is a frequent remark that not more can 
be expected of youth than they see in 
grown-ups. Comments are frequent on 
the number of youth caught in crime. 
Linked with these comments are such 
statements as the following by J. Edgar 
Hoover: “We cannot wholly blame these 
youths for the crimes they commit. We 
must go behind these crimes and blame 
the true perpetrators—the father and 
mothers, who have failed in their duty, 
who were so prone to the amusements of 
the moment, who, through mental lazi- 
ness, allowed discipline to relax and their 
children to reap the harvest which they, 
the parents, really sowed.” 

There is so much talk like this that 
we have become callous toward it. But it 
must be said in the hope that gradually 
but surely the Christians of more mature 
growth will determine to be worthy ex- 
amples for youth to follow. 

It may be said with confidence that if 
the reformers had not lived up to the 
principles which they proclaimed, their 
work would have failed. People would 
not have followed their leadership. It is 
one thing to tell others how to live; it is 
much harder to set them an example in 
living. The church is setting the ideal 
high for youth. Youth will be helped in 
attaining the ideal if all church mem- 
bers set a worthy example by themselves 
living up to the ideal. 
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The Young People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MY NEIGHBOR, THE JEW 
ROMANS 2: 1-5, 15-26 


No MORE timely subject could be se- 
lected for discussion than the Jew. Just 
at a time when it seemed that civiliza- 
tion had advanced to the point where the 
Jew would be allowed to live his own 
life, enjoy the fruits of his work and 
take an assured place in the world, the 
Great War intervened. The post-war sit- 
uation in many countries has resulted in 
a new wave of hatred and persecution 
against the Jew. Hven the Christian 
Jew has not escaped. In many lands the 
Jew is being despoiled of his wealth, 
thrown out of all official positions, 
herded into restricted areas, robbed of 
all civil rights and openly persecuted. 
Germany is only one of many countries 
where the lot of the Jew is most un- 
happy. Instead of “My Neighbor, the 
Jew” it is “My Enemy, the Jew.” 

Under the American and English flags 
the Jew has great freedom. High office 
in government, commanding position in 
the business world, assured standing in 
educational circles, all these are possible 
for the Jew in America. But there are 
still subtle forces working against him. 
There are still many circles closed to him 
by racial barriers. Professor Frank 
Gaven of General Theological Seminary, 
New York City, in an address that has 
furnished much material for this article, 
tells of his visit to a Jew in a little New 
England town. He was seeking aid in 
translating a difficult passage from the 
Hebrew. In the conversation he told Dr. 
Gaven that he was the first Christian to 
eross his threshold in ten years, except 
for canyassers and people seeking con- 
tributions to the Red Cross and similar 
agencies. No, we have not been very 
neighborly to our neighbor the Jew. And 
he feels it! Prejudice is a terrible thing. 


Prejudice 

We are inheritors of most of our pre- 
judices. In many Christian homes the 
child unconsciously absorbs the prejudices 
of the parents. The unkind things they 
say about their Jewish neighbors or the 
Jewish businessmen of their community 
arouse in the child attitudes of dislike 
and suspicion that grow with the years. 
As the youth enters into the larger in- 
fluences of his social group he naturally 
identifies himself with the attitudes of 
his friends. If the group is limited by 
the sign that is so often included in ad- 
vertisements of apartments to rent or of 
summer boarding houses, “For Gentiles 
Only,” prejudice against the Jew grows. 

Sharp competition with the Jew in 
business only adds to the flame of dis- 
like. Experience with particular Jews 
may be unfortunate and result in a gen- 
eral hatred of the race. Let Dr. Gaven 
illustrate: “I meet an unpleasant Eng- 
lishman on Monday; I meet another— 
not particularly agreeable—the next 
week; I meet a distinctly disagreeable 


Englishman the month following. From 
this experience it is human to deduce: 
All Englishmen are unpleasant! Then 
six months later, I am told that I am 
going to meet another Englishman. In 
advance I have deduced: All Englishmen 
are unpleasant. This man is an Eng- 
lishman. Therefore, this fellow will be 
unpleasant. I meet him. I expect him 
to be uncivil. If he is not really so, my 
attitude would go as far as possible to 
provoke him to be so: expectations often 
create their realization.” So experiences 
with particular Jews confirm our pre- 
judices into convictions. 


Prejudice, Not Primarily Religious 

Prejudice against the Jew is not pri- 
marily religious. People who shout 
“Christ-killer” at their Jewish neighbors 
are certainly not of Christ’s spirit. Re- 
ligion for them becomes a cloak for their 
covetousness. Differences with the Jew 
are mainly built upon the varied cultural, 
social and economic backgrounds. Prob- 
ably the most powerful of these influences 
is economic. The Jew is generally a good 
business man. For long centuries the 
average Jew had no other way of life 
open to him than business. Naturally 
clever, imposed upon on every side, what 
wonder that he developed skill at trade. 
Thrifty ways made possible lower mar- 
gins of profit than his Gentile competi- 
tors could accept. Gradually he worked 
himself up by the power of his increasing 
wealth into commanding positions in the 
world’s trade. The higher he climbed the 
harder men sought to pull him down. 
The greater his success the hotter the 
fires of prejudice and hatred. 

The Jews are eager for education. In 
our universities they are found among 
the leaders in every field of scholarship. 
Some prejudice must be met by the Jew 
even in the American university but gen- 
erally there is a tolerant comradeship. It 
is in economic competition that the Jew 
suffers most from prejudice. 


Conquering Prejudice 

Dr. Gaven suggests three steps in the 
conquest of prejudice. First, to discover 
and isolate the germs of prejudice in our 
own hearts. We may be unfair to the 
Jew in our own hearts without realizing 
it. We must examine our feelings when 
we are associating with Jews. Warm 
friendships that I have with Jews have 
driven the germs of prejudice out of my 
system. Second, to allow for prejudices. 
This means that when we find we do have 
a prejudice against the Jew we will not 
let it warp our judgments. Third, to 
battle against deep-seated prejudices. 
We must starve them out of our lives. 
We must satisfy ourselves that they are 
“a curse to him that gives and to him 
that takes.” 


The Greatest Jew 


How unreasonable is our prejudice 
against the race that gave Jesus Christ 


to the world! If Jews conspired to cru- 
cify Him, Jews also died for Him. There 
is a striking poem by Philo Israel, 
“Would I? Would You?” We have space 
for only one stanza. 


“One day in loved Jerusalem 
There rushed a shrieking, maddened 
crowd 
Upon a lowly kneeling form, 
Before his God and Saviour bowed, 
And when with cruel stones 
crushed 
His beautiful and gentle life, 
He prayed the Father to forgive 
Their ignorance and raging strife. 
This man was Stephen. Lo! a Jew, 
Who died for Christ. 
Would I? would you?” 


they 


Winning the Jew to Christ 


The Jew has traditional walls of isola- 
tion about him. He has built these walls 
higher and stronger because of the 
hatred and suspicion he has met in the 
world. But our love for Christ should 
be great enough to make us long for the 
souls of all who do not know Him. Our 
attempts to win the Jew will be measured 
by our Christian love. If there is within 
us what Basil Matthews calls “a new 
radio-active spiritual life,” it will reach 
out to all men about us without regard 
to race. 

There are many approved methods for 
missions to the Jews. No Christian mis- 
sion can ignore the fact that the Jews 
need Christ for salvation. Some of the 
“good will” efforts between Christian 
and Jew have ignored this. It is a good 
thing to cultivate friendly relations with 
the Jews. But Christ wants their souls! 
We have not pleased Him until we have 
sought a way to win our Jewish neigh- 
bors to Christ. 

Basil Matthews writes of our program 
of Jewish evangelism in these words, 
“Kvangelism will be expressed through 
speech, but it will be expressed more elo- 
quently through life: through frank, 
free, humble, natural fellowship; through 
humor and courtesy; through refusal 
either to accept or to spread misrepre- 
sentations or caustic criticisms; above all 
through that great and loving spirit 
which not by argument but by sunshine 
destroys the disease germs of ignorance, 
fear, suspicion and prejudice.” As we 
practice Christian neighborliness with 
the Jew, we will break down the walls of 
racial prejudice that stand between. 

* * * ok 


To LEADERS: Topic date, October 25, 
Jewish Mission Day. In preparing for 
this topic you might have a committee of 
Leaguers survey the Jewish situation in 
your community. How many Jewish peo- 
ple? In what occupations? low are they 
treated in school, in business, in social 
life? Are they faithful to their religion? 
Are any Christians? Has there been any 
attempt to win them to Christ? What 
will the Luther League do about it? 
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OPEN LETTERS 


NOT SO COMFORTING 


Lancaster, Pa., 
September 22, 1936. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

IN YOUR ISSUE of August 6 you pub- 
lished Treasurer Miller’s report on ap- 
portionments for eleven successive years, 
1926 to 1936, inclusive, and your edito- 
rial comment on same was headed, “A 
Comforting Report.” 

I looked over same with a great deal 
of interest, and then decided that I would 
make some analysis, as frankly I could 
not get much comfort out of the report, 
in view of the 1936 figures, and the fur- 
ther fact that even during this eleven- 
year period the United Lutheran Church 
had never received more than 70% of 
the apportionments laid on the synods. 

The enclosed analysis gives the dollar 
figures for the year ending June 30, 1930, 
which year shows the high point of our 
apportionments; alongside I have placed 
the year ending June 30, 1933, which 
shows the low point of our apportion- 
ments; and then a column showing the 
percentage of decrease, as between 1930 
and 19338, a total decrease of 39.1% over 
1930 for all the synods, which decrease 


compares very favorably with the de- 
crease in retail distribution, which I 
know something about. 

Again, I have listed the dollar figures 
for the year ending June 30, 1933, and 
alongside of them the dollar figures for 
the year ending June 30, 1936, and then 
the percentage of increase or decrease. 

While there is some comfort in the fact 
that four of the larger synods, Ohio, 
Iowa, Illinois and Alleghany, show very 
good increases for 1936, as over against 
1933, as follows: Ohio, 17.6%; Iowa, 
80.8%; Illinois, 41%; Alleghany, 30.1%; 
also some of the smaller synods show 
even larger percentage gains than these 
four synods. These increases compare 
favorably with those of retail distribu- 
tion for 1935 and 1936. 

However, the fact remains that seven 
of the larger synods of the United Lu- 
theran Church, from whom the biggest 
percentage of apportionments must come, 
all show decreases for 1936, as over 
against 1933, ranging from 1.38% up to 
9.6%: Maryland, 1.8%; West Pennsyl- 
vania, 2.5%; Pennsylvania Ministerium, 
3.1%; East Pennsylvania, 6.5%; New 
York Synod, 6.8%; Pittsburgh, 6.9%; 
Susquehanna, 9.6%. 
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These figures speak for themselves,. 
and in many cases compare most un- 
favorably with the large percentage of 
recovery in business and industry, rang- 
ing from about 33% and upwards, while 
the total per cent of apportionment from 
1933 to 1986, 2.8% is very small. 

It seems that our western brethren 
are putting the Lutheran Church in line: 
with recovery alongside of retail dis- 
tribution and industry. The question is, 
why should the eastern section of our 
church be so backward in the face of 
the fact that there has been very good 
recovery in retail distribution and in- 
dustry? If the larger synods named 
would show fair gains as over against. 
1933, there would at least be an indica- 
tion of recovery, but the small loss per- 
centages would seem to indicate that. 
something is the matter in these larger 
synods. j 

For the sake of the United Lutheran 
Church and its larger operations, a care- 
ful investigation should show the way to 
remedying this serious situation. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. HAGER. 


“DISAPPOINTMENTS are hard to bear at 
the time but how the memory of them 
does intensify the success that follows!” 


LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT APPORTIONMENT RECEIPTS 


(Showing percentage of increase or decrease) 


Yr. ending Yr. ending % of in- 
June 30, June 30, crease or 
Synods 1930 1933 decrease 
Alleghany ites oe ccytee-tikcos iv eserss racers $55,099.00 $28,441.00 —A8.4 
California yee ye t50ss eo eee 9,693.55 4,282.75 —55.8 
Cam ada ticcrercashen eceats caneott acters meee 6,395.73 5,163.15 —19.2 
North: Carolinaweccscatecatssstateecscen tet 34,927.03 12,601.89 —63.9 
South (Carolinas. wen ccvses<ottcseeeaneeee 18,129.60 12,050.00 —3o-5 
Wor day scsscgteape cutee ivaisecctacis c.kcasnet ett 2,790.17 1,351.79 —50.0 
Georgia-Alabamal cieisccsscscsscssessescsnchsts 8,945.21 4,302.38 —51.9 
TO Wa xy cchgcdescat pevatenastaah ds Aecvs Neeeore trea 10,100.00 5,350.00 —47.0 
Tin is atest xe nea eee 70,000.06 19,500.00 —72.1 
Indiana. ts j.i.5;sseecsts eps eteeseahe ee 24,332.41 17,339.98 —28.7 
Kentucky-Tennesse@ sc.ccssecegsvectcctestoecs) MUN iitescocventucroreey ph al IL Umimce sentient 
KANSAS. cccteee cee vetaendzeeccune cooubeceer cs Kener ne 13,200.00 7,218.86 —45.3 
Maryland. ditscrtcss create teats vanes 87,994.04 70,799.99 —19.5 
Manitoba's: tues. satsteie eee 1,300.00 507.07 —60.9 
DET CUO AI 2. sctonnaxsdstacsevexeecteceeusetee eieeaeee 20,857.87 12,395.32 —40.5 
MiSSISSIPDIy. wescae_ntavevensees otuananaeeee ce 755.38 466.76 —38.2 
Nebraska icc bucks acokoocsceageaceaneaeee eteereae 20,040.52 12,921.02 —35.5 
Nebraska, German scsesiccscaseenccecoesnees 3,330.00 1,050.00 —68.4 
New York Ministerium .................. | 
NGW aX OTK ASYM Os cdlicsievtoapseceeesntsts \ 148,842.33 100,400.00 —32.5 
New York and New England ........ J , 
Northiwes fagectese texts tveearssauersber tas 40,159.48 27,147.19 —32.4 
Nova | Seotisie ccc .ciencsescens tee aes 1,937.17 1,267.00 —34.6 
QO: secaske ceed gecciencty oanesss sit geen, 123,000.00 69,614.33 —43.4 
Pacific AG, scocksstnaceneatea tobias ceveeaayei tk sete 6,506.00 2,500.00 —61.6 
Bast, Perins yl vari dieses -skivect-scasssceee 92,375.00 69,638.00 —24.6 
West’ Pennsy] vaniae.s.ccc.ndassenscivn 102,279.17 78,050.00 —23.7 
Pennsylvania Ministerium ................ 270,962.19 166,985.86 — 38.4 
Pittsbur oh’, <scsvc. hocctvanscegetcs scare oe Oe 136,834.83 74,429.14 —45.6 
Rocky Mountain crcsaceeerctes corte. care 3,575.78 2,845.30 —20.4 
Susquehanna s ccc cere ieee eee 72,909.14 88,218.76 —47.6 
Slovaks’ Zion vec .g:tcotuesekees 850.00 148.06 —57.7 
Tyna Sitais acest iaecde cect ees 3,150.12 1,935.31 —38.6 
Virginia: 4cutscwssteuites 19,167.38 11,787.00 —38.5 
West. Virginisnt..-csicacei cee eee 7,700.00 2,800.00 —63.6 
Wartburg oc cecal das 5,100.00 2,700.00 —47.1 
Miscellaneous <..:. asin te scctcas ernie 180.00 330.00 83.3 
UM ie MTom ma AS ey ree $1,422,919.10 $866,537.91 —39.1 


Yr. ending Yr. ending % of in- 
June 30, June 30, crease or 
1933 1936 decrease 
$28,441.00 $37,006.00 30.1 
4,282.75 5,095.07 4.3 
5,163.15 4,766.24 —7.6 
12,601.89 18,050.06 43.3 
12,050,00 17,750.00 52.6 
1,351.79 1,515.96 18.7 
4,302.38 5,373.97 24.9 
5,350.00 7,000.00 30.8 
19,500.00 27,500.00 41.0 
17,339.98 16,503.63 —4.8 
ee ierensscsene 7,699.94 a, 
7,218.86 8,110.00 12.3 
70,799.99 69,867.79 —1.3 
507.07 864.00 70.3 
12,395.32 6,867.00 —44.6 
466.76 869.32 —20.8 
12,921.02 7,296.43 —43.5 
1,050.00 2,054.46 95.6 
100,400.00 93,520.00 —6.8 
27,147.19 29,235.58 7.6 
1,267.00 663.05 —47.6 
69,614.33 81,935.16 17.6 
2,500.00 8,352.16 34.1 
69,638.00 65,094.00 —6.5 
78,050.00 76,090.00 —2.5 
166,985.86 161,837.51 —3.1 
74,429.14 69,314.63 —6.9 
2,845.30 3,178.00 11.7 
38,218.76 84,533.00 —9.6 
148.06 88.60 —73.9 
1,935.31 2,843.29 28.3 
11,787.00 14,481.46 22.8 
2,800.00 4,350.00 55.4 
2,700.00 3,100.00 14.8 
330.00 255.00 —22.7 
$866,537.91 $887,151.31 2.3 
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COMMEMORATION AND 
ADVANCE 


Wagner College on Staten Island to Cele- 
brate Golden Jubilee. Will Launch Ten- 
year Development Program to Raise 
Over a Million Dollars 


WAGNER COLLEGE on Staten Island, 
youngest of the city’s colleges, which has 
had an astonishing growth within the 
past few years, from a student body of 
sixteen with a 
capital invest- 
ment of $69,000, 
| to an enrollment 

of 207 anda 
capital invest- 
ment of one mil- 
lion and a half 
in 1936, will 
mark its fiftieth 
anniversary in 
October by 
launchinga 
Golden Jubilee 
Development 
program with 
the object. of 


JOHN C. WAGNER 
for whom Wagner College 
was named 


of $1,100,000 
within the next ten years. An initial fund 
of $100,000 is to be secured in 1936. 

The golden jubilee will coincide with 
the borough-wide festivities commemor- 
ating the two hundred seventy-fitth an- 
niversary of the first permanent settle- 
ment on Staten Island. Thus a com- 
munity and its only college will together 
pass important milestones in their his- 
tory and look forward to years of in- 
creasing expansion. 


Bi-lingual Ministry 


Wagner was first established in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., as a Lutheran pro-seminary 
to train students for the German-Amer- 
ican ministry, under the leadership of 
Dr. Alexander Richter, pastor of Zion 
Lutheran Church of that city and a 
group of prominent Lutherans. In 1883, 
it received its incorporation papers as 
the Lutheran Pro-Seminar of 
Rochester, It was not until 
1886 that it began to function 
as the Wagner Memorial Lu- 
theran College, when, by order 
of the Supreme Court, its name 
was changed in honor of John 
Wagner, who gave the institu- 
tion $12,000 for the purchase 
of a building. 

With its removal to Staten 
Island in 1918, the real period 
of growth and expansion began. 
The six-year “gymnasium” 
type of curriculum was imme- 
diately abandoned, and the 
regular four-year liberal arts 
college program for students 
of all faiths was instituted. 
The acquisition of new build- 
ings and physical facilities was 
the next step. A $100,000 dor- 
mitory was built in 1922. The 
college bravely launched a cam- 
paign for $500,000 in 1926. 
Some twenty thousand friends 
gave this sum, and with it 
the college has been able to 


raising the sum" 
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establish a permanent endowment fund. 

In 1928, Wagner College was granted 
full recognition as a college by the New 
York State Department of Education, 
and given the right to offer A.B. and 
B.S. degrees. The new $400,000 Admin- 
istration Building, which contains class- 
rooms, offices, an auditorium and gym- 
nasium, and physics, chemistry and 
biology laboratories, was completed in 
1930. In 1933, Wagner opened its doors 
to women for the first time. 

Located on beautiful Grymes Hill, 
Staten Island, the college stands aloof 
from the turmoil of the city, and yet is 
part of the country’s greatest metropolis. 
Its fifty-three acres of campus are in a 
rural setting on the highest point on the 
Atlantie Coast Line between Maine and 
Florida. Its oldest building, Cunard Hall, 
was once the residence of the Cunard 
family, of steamship fame, and now 
houses the social rooms and dining halls. 


Wagner Alumni Active 


Wagner alumni are now serving as 
pastors in many parts of the country as 
college presidents, college and seminary 
professors, missionaries, high school 
teachers, directors of orphan homes, and 
in business and other professions. The 
majority of its graduates have entered 
the Lutheran ministry, and they are now 
occupying pastorates in twenty-four 
churches in Brooklyn, seventeen in Man- 
hattan, four in Staten Island, ten in New 
England, fifteen in New Jersey, and 
seventy-nine in New York state outside 
of the metropolitan area. 

On September 15 eighty-five young 
men and women, the largest entering 
class in the history of the college, as- 
sembled in the auditorium to be greeted 
by President Clarence C. Stoughton. Mr. 


Stoughton, formerly a leading business" 


executive of Staten Island, has been pres- 
ident since 1934. He is a graduate of the 
University of Rochester and received his 
Master of Arts degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The student body so far this fall 
numbers 207, of whom 136 are men and 
71 are women. 


© Airmap Corporation Company of America 
WAGNER COLLEGE AND EXTENDED VIEW FROM THE CAMPUS 
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This tall, Wagner added two new mem- 
bers to its faculty. Dr. Samuel G. Hefel- 
bower, president of Gettysburg College 
from 1904 to 1910 and more recently 
with Carthage College in Illinois, comes 
to head the Philosophy Department, re- 
placing Dr. William Ludwig, dean emeri- 
tus, who retired last June after twenty- 
nine years of service. Dr. Marion R. 
Bartlett. new professor of psychology, a 
graduate of Columbia University, where 
she received her Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree, and a former Fellow in Research 
at Yale University, is the first woman 
to be appointed to the regular faculty. 

Wagner is on the list of approved col- 
leges of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
is a member of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. 


A Lutheran Board 


It remains Lutheran in control and its 
Board of Trustees must be members of 
and nominated by the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York. The Board consists 
of Frederic Sutter, D.D., pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Staten Island, president; the 
Rev. Herbert T. Weiskotten, Ph.D., pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Brooklyn, vice-president; Theodore O. 
Posselt, D.D., pastor of St. John’s 
Church of Albany, secretary; Philip 
Licht, vice-president and manager of the 
Staten Island branch of the Bank of 
Manhattan, treasurer; these four men 
with Jacob Wagner, president of the 
Board of Education, Rockville Centre, 
and President Stoughton, comprising the 
Executive Committee, and the following 
members: Frederick Bosch, D.D., pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, New York City; 
the Rev. Harold S. Miller, pastor of the 
Church of the Incarnation, Brooklyn; 
the Rey. Conrad R. Reisch, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Mr. Herbert E. Matz, architect, New 
York City; the Rev. Henry B. Dickert, 
pastor of Zion Church, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Henry C. Wasmund, D.D., pastor of 
Trinity Church, Middle Village, N. Y.; 
Walter W. Weller, attorney of Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Stoughton and Dr. 
Ellis B. Burgess, president of 
the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York, are members ex- 
officio. Epw. L. WERTHEIM. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


The work among the stu- 
dents at the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison has made 
an auspicious beginning for 
the year. The reception for 
freshman students was at- 
tended by 150 students and 
the general reception by 100. 
The cost suppers and meetings 
for the first two Sunday eve- 
nings of the semester were at- 
tended by eighty students each 
evening. The work is well or- 
ganized and is under able 
student leadership. Carroll J. 
Rockey, D.D., is the pastor of 
the church and the director of 
the student work. 
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NEWBERRY COLLEGE, 
NEWBERRY, S. C. 


DECLARING that “the church college is 
the hope of the nation,” Mr. A. Frank 
Lever of Columbia, S. C., chairman of 
the board of trustees, made the principal 
address at the opening exercises of New- 
berry College, Newberry, S. C., Septem- 
ber 17. Greetings were brought faculty 
and students by Mayor John W. Ear- 
hardt of Newberry; the Rev. A. E. 
Holler, president of the Newberry Min- 
isterial Association; and the Rev. Thomas 
F. Suber, president of the South Caro- 
lina Synod. During the exercises, at- 
tended by many visitors from different 
sections of the three controlling synods, 
a musical program was given by Pro- 
fessor Harry Feld, violinist, and Pro- 
fessor Theodore Vosburgh, tenor, accom- 
panied at the piano by Miss Vivian Ellis. 
The devotional period was conducted by 
W. E. Pugh, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The formal opening exercises had been 
preceded by the two-day Freshman Pro- 
gram in which the new students through 
a series of lectures and conferences with 
faculty and student organizations had 
been made acquainted with college life. 
On Tuesday evening the religious organ- 
izations tendered the new students a re- 
ception in the parlors of Smeltzer Hall. 
The following evening faculty and stu- 
dents were guests of the college at a ban- 
quet in the dining hall. Z. F. Wright of 
Newberry acted as toastmaster and P. D. 
Brown, D.D., pastor of Ebenezer Church, 
Columbia, S. C., delivered the address 
of the evening. He spoke briefly but ef- 
fectively on “Friendship.” 

The enrollment so far has reached 337, 
the largest that the college has had at 
this time in previous years. There are 
153 Lutheran students, 131 from South 
Carolina and twenty-two from other 
states. There are more different sections 
of South Carolina and a larger number 
of states represented in the student body 
this year than ever before. 

Newberry College has definitely em- 
barked upon a program of expansion. 
New courses have been added in the De- 
partments of Education and the Social 
Sciences. The academic standing of the 
faculty has been strengthened by the 
addition of a number of instructors with 
higher degrees. 

Six of the faculty are new members. 
John A. Aman, who holds his Ph.D. from 


George Washington University, is pro-~ 


fessor of economics. One of the new 
courses given under his direction this 
session is American Government and In- 
ternational Relations. 

Erland Nelson, formerly president of 
Dana College, is professor of psychology 
and logic. Mr. Nelson receives his Ph.D. 
this year from the University of Ne- 
braska. Miss Mary Diggs, a Ph.D. from 
the University of North Carolina, is 
teaching Latin and German and is Dean 
of Women. Miss Hattie Belle Lester of 
Prosperity, for many years an outstand- 
ing teacher in the public schools of the 
state, is assistant to the Dean of Women. 

Two changes have been made in the 
Department of Music. Miss Vivian Ellis, 
for a number of years a member of the 
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faculty of Winthrop College, is directing 
the work in preparatory piano. An un- 
precedented enrollment for courses in 
piano has made it necessary to add a 
member to the staff. John Erickson of 
Ceresco, Nebr., has accepted the ap- 
pointment. 

President James C. Kinard expresses 
himself as highly pleased with the pros- 
pects for the session. A splendid enroll- 
ment, a well-trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women who put the de- 
velopment of character above the attain- 
ment of scholarship, and the support of 
a loyal constituency augur well for the 
new session. 


ROANOKE COLEGE, 
SALEM, VA. 


WitH JOHN ERSKINE, famed author 
and professor of English at Columbia 
University, as the speaker the formal 
convocation of the eighty-fourth session 
of Roanoke College took place October 13. 

The academic session of the college be- 
gan September 15, the orientation pro- 
gram for freshmen continuing until the 
eighteenth, when class work began. 

Enrollment figures as of October 1 
show a student body of 364, the largest 
first month registration on record at the 
college. The freshman class numbers 143, 
with the other classes as follows: sopho- 
more, 98; junior, 71; senior, 51. There 
are enrolled this year a total of 81 
women students. By states, Virginia 
leads with 258 students enrolled in the 
student body. New York has 30; New 
Jersey, 21; West Virginia, 14; Massa- 
chusetts, 10; and other states of the 15 
represented having smaller student rep- 
resentations. One foreign country is rep- 
resented, Japan. 

During the three-day freshman orienta- 
tion program newcomers to the campus 
heard faculty and student leaders in sev- 
eral discussion programs point to the 
various activities on the campus and 
stress the opportunities for development 
of character and personality. The new 
and old students were welcomed to the 
campus by Dr. Charles J. Smith, pres- 
ident of the college, and by Lynn Ken- 
nett, president of the student body. 

Four new persons have been added to 
the college staff this year. Dr. Charles 
L. Lutz of Boston is the new instructor 
in the pre-engineering department. He 
will teach courses in mechanical draw- 
ing, the theory of mechanism, surveying, 
and descriptive geometry. 

The new hostess at the co-ed house, 
Smith Hall, is Miss Mary Campbell of 
Roanoke, formerly of the faculty of 
Hollins College. 

Robert F. Doyle of Pittsburgh takes 
over the work of freshman athletic coach 
this year. Mr. Doyle was a three-year 
letter man when a member of the 
Maroon team. 

Heading the alumni program launched 
this spring at commencement time is 
Miller Ritchie, alumni secretary. Mr. 
Ritchie was formerly magaging editor 
of a newspaper in Waynesboro, Va. A 
graduate in the class of ’32, he is the 
son of a Lutheran minister, the Rev. 
W. W. J. Ritchie of Churchville, Va. 
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Organizations at the college are swing- 
ing into their work with ease and ag- 
gressiveness this year. Plans are being 
made for a busy year in Tau Kappa 
Alpha, national debating fraternity, and 
Alpha Psi Omega, dramatic fraternity. 

During the summer a college textbook 
in Bible study entitled “The Meaning of 
the Old Testament” has been published 
under the authorship of Dr. F. C. Long- 
aker, professor of philosophy and re- 
ligion. It is accompanied by a work book 
by the same author. 

As it enters its eighty-fourth year of 
service, the spirit of progress is evident. 
in every department of the life of the 
college; this year gives promise of much 
achievement. MILLER RITCHIE. 


THIEL COLLEGE, GREEN- 
VILLE, PA. 


opened its seventy-first academic year 
with an unprecedented first-day enroll- 
ment of 246 students. Selections by the 
College Quartet, the College Orchestra, 
and an address on “Who Is a Student” 
by President Earl S. Rudisill were fea- 
tures of the exercises. In his address Dr. 
Rudisill pointed out that a student must 
be a “person” or be in the process of 
becoming one. Static living will not do. 
One must be evolving toward the crea- 
tion of a true personality. In this con- 
nection the speaker challenged the stu- 
dents to have a vision of the kind of 
selves they would wish to become. This 
pattern of the mature self would aid in 
the creation of a real personality. In 
addition a student is one who is at home 
both with himself and with his fellow 
students. In conclusion President Rudi- 
sill challenged the students to possess an 
insatiable curiosity, a will to work, a de- 
sire for truth, an appreciation of the 
Christian point of view, and a real loy- 
alty to their Alma Mater. 

After the opening address the new 
members of the teaching staff were pre- 
sented by the president: Miss Sara 
Gunderman, assistant professor of Com- 
mercial Studies; Miss Gaby Wilson, in- 
structor in French and Spanish; and Mr. 
William Kohler, instructor in Chemistry 
and Biology. 

The Department of Commercial Studies 
is a new feature on the Thiel curriculum. 
Students may. now receive a certificate 
of proficiency after the completion of 
two years of secretarial studies. A stu- 
dent may also combine the commercial 
studies with the requirements for the 
A.B. or B.S. degrees. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE, 
ONEONTA, N. Y. 


THE NINTH annual opening convoca- 
tion of Hartwick College was held 
Thursday morning, September 17, in the 
gymnasium. Dr. Irwin Conroe, Associate 
Commissioner in Higher Education in 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, was the speaker. Judge Abraham 
L. Kellogg, president of the Board of 
Trustees, spoke in behalf of the Board. 
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Special music was furnished by the 
a cappella choir of the college. 

The college opened its ninth year un- 
der very favorable conditions. The en- 
rollment of new students was about the 
same as last year. The loss among the 
upper classmen was slightly in excess of 
previous years. 

Two additions were made to the fac- 
ulty, Dr. Herman C. Keiter of Chicago, 
was called as chaplain of the college. He 
will be in charge of all religious activ- 
ities and for the present teach two 
courses in religion. Dr. Keiter is a grad- 
uate of Gettysburg College and Gettys- 
burg Seminary. He has his Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago in Religion 
and Religious Education. For five years 
he has been pastor of Our Saviour’s 
Community Church, Chicago. During 
the summers he has been doing work for 
the American Friends’ Service Commis- 
sion in Philadelphia. His influence will 
be of great value. 

Miss Sara C. Ellenberger has accepted 
an appointment as assistant in the Busi- 
ness Science Department. She is a grad- 
uate of Indiana State Teachers’ College 
and did graduate work at Pennsylvania 
State College. She has had eleven years 
of teaching experience. She has been 
critic teacher in commercial subjects at 
Indiana State Teachers’ College. 

Mr. Charles R. McClure of the Eng- 
lish Department has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to complete the 
work for his doctorate. Dr. Glen P. Has- 
kell has been called to substitute for Mr. 
McClure. Dr. Haskell received his A.B. 
from Oberlin, his M.A. from Syracuse 
and his Ph.D. from the University of 
Illinois. Dr. Haskell has had previous 
teaching experience at New York Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University and the 
University of Illinois. 

Mrs. Lucia K. Northrup has accepted 
a position in the library as an assistant 
to the librarian. Mrs. Northrup received 
a degree in Library Science from Syra- 
cuse University. 

The great objective for Hartwick Col- 
lege for this year will be the erection of 
its second building, the administration 
and chapel. A financial campaign will be 
put on early in January to raise $200,000 
for this purpose. Building operations 
will be started as early in the spring as 
possible. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY RE- 
CEIVES VALUED GIFT 


THE Rev. Walter C. Davis, D.D., pas- 
tor of St. Matthew’s Church, Charleston, 
S. C., nas presented to the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., a complete file, in two 
bound volumes, of the minutes of the 
Holston Synod of the Lutheran Church, 
from its origin in 1860 to the final con- 
vention and its merger with the Virginia 
Synod in 1922. The presentation was 
made by Dr. Davis in the seminary chapel 
on September 28. Dr. Davis, himself a 
son of the Holston Synod, gave to faculty 
and students a brief review of the synod’s 
history from its inception to its close. 
It was the story of the struggle of the 
scattered Lutheran congregations in east 
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Tennessee, and it was heard with the 
greatest interest. This story or history 
is recorded in the published minutes, and 
their complete file will now be preserved 
in permanent form in the fireproof vault 
of the Southern Seminary. Grateful 
acknowledgment for his valuable gift 
was made to Dr. Davis by the president 
of the institution and by its librarian. 


NEW MISSIONARIES SENT 
BY FOREIGN MISSION 
BOARD 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Herman D. 
Hammer sailed from New York Septem- 
ber 12 bound for their appointed task 
in Argentina, South America, as repre- 
sentatives and missionaries of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, to replace 
the Rey. Dr. and Mrs. P. O. Machetzki, 
resigned. Mr. Hammer was a member of 
St. Peter’s Church, Arenzville, Ill., and a 
graduate of Gettysburg Seminary, class 
of 1936. He was ordained by the Wart- 
burg Synod August 16. Shortly before 
his ordination on August 9 he married 
Miss Marion A. Fischer (daughter of 
Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer of Gettysburg 
Seminary), a graduate of Gettysburg 
College, class of 1930, who did graduate 
work at New York University and Duke 
University. Mr. Hammer was commis- 
sioned by Dr. S. W. Herman, president 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, at 
Camp Nawakwa, Biglerville, Pa., on 
August 23. 


Miss Virginia Dare Aderholdt sailed 
for Japan from San Francisco October 
1 in company with Miss Annie Powlas. 
Miss Aderholdt was born at Toms Brook, 
Va., and is the daughter and eldest child 
of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. O. Wrey Ader- 
holdt. When called by the Board of For- 
eign Missions on the recommendation of 
the Women’s Executive Board she was a 
member of Trinity Church, Kansas City, 
Kan. There she was graduated in 1927 
from the Wyandotte High School. She 
then went to Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
Kan., where she received the degrees of 
A.B. and B.M. in June, 1932. She has 
had experience as a teacher of music 
in public schools, choirs and Luther 
Leagues. She will succeed Mrs. Louis 
S. G. Miller, as musie teacher in the 
Janice James School for Girls at Kuma- 
moto, Japan. 


Miss Myrtle A. Onsrud, commissioned 
in her home church, Redeemer, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., by President S. W. Herman of 
the Board of Foreign Missions on Sep- 
tember 13, is of Norwegian descent. She 
was graduated from the Whitehall Train- 
ing School for Nurses in 1927 and since 
then has been engaged in general nursing 
in Whitehall and Milwaukee. On the 
recommendation of the Women’s Execu- 
tive Board she was called by the Board 
of Foreign Missions in January, 1936, 
and then spent a semester at the Biblical 
Seminary, New York. She will serve in 
India as a missionary nurse, and will be 
supported by her home congregation. An 
account of the commissioning service will 
be found in the Milwaukee Letter in this 
issue of THE LUTHERAN. 
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Suggestions for 
Christmas Gifts 


SACRED SONG 
By JOHN W. HORINE 


“Dr. Horine has done a fine piece of 
work. His book gives evidence of very 
thorough and careful research. The in- 
formation it contains makes it a most 
useful companion to the COMMON SERV- 
ICE BOOK. It should find its way into 
the hands of thousands of our people and 
be carefully studied by them. Dr. Horine’s 
book will help them to worship—to fill 
their hearts with the contents of a hymn 
so that they will sing not only with the 
spirit, but with the understanding also.” 
—Dr. J. F. Ohl. 

A gift for young people, for students, for 
pastors, for church choirs, for teachers in 
the church schools. 

Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE LESSON COMMENTARY 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM 
LESSONS FOR 1537 


By Charles P. Wiles, D.D. and 
D. Burt Smith, D.D. 


An annual that supplements our Augs- 
burg monthly and quarterly helps. Six 
pages of helps on each lesson including: 
The Bible Text, Lesson Goal, Lesson Plan, 
Geographical and Historical Setting, Helps 
from Hebrew Sources, The Text Inter- 
preted, Truths for Daily Living, Prepar- 
ing for the Next Lesson; Maps, Ilustra- 
tions, Full-page Pictures. 

A gift for teachers, pastors, superinten- 
dents, and students. 

Cloth. Price, $1.75 a copy, postpaid; in 
quantities of five or more, at $1.40, de- 
livery extra. 


THE PARISH SCHOOL 


A Magazine of Principles and Methods in 
the Field of Christian Education 


Published monthly, except in July and 
August, this magazine will keep the 
teacher up-to-date in successful experi- 
ments and interesting experiences of 
others as well as in new methods and 
principles. 

An all-the-year Christmas gift for teach- 
ers or church workers. 
Price, $1.00 a year. 


THE DAY’S WORSHIP 


Edited by Rev. C. B. Foelsch, Ph.D. 


A book of daily devotions for the year. 
Each meditation is limited to a single 
page, and includes an indicated Scripture 
lesson, a short text and devotional study, 
and a brief prayer. The devotions for each 
weekly period relate to some appropriate 
theme. 

A gift for a friend, for teachers and 
scholars, for pastors and laity. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Gift Edition. Keratol, gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By the Rey. Hugh Sharp 


REDEEMER, the mother church of Eng- 
lish Lutheranism in Wisconsin, A. A. 
Zinck, D.D., pastor, and the Rev. H. 
Stanley Holman, assistant pastor, gave 
its newly appointed missionary to the 
foreign field, Miss Myrtle Onsrud, a 
glorious send-off in a farewell banquet 
that proved to be one of the best attended 
affairs the church has ever held. Miss 
Onsrud leaves for India this month. 

Albert T. Miller, the aggressive Sun- 
day school superintendent, served as 
toastmaster and the speakers included 
P. R. Siebert, D.D., president of the Mil- 
waukee Ministerium and pastor of Refor- 
mation, the second daughter church; 
Mrs. E. A. Haertlein, president of the 
Wisconsin Conference Women’s Mission- 
ary Society; R. H. Gerberding, D.D., 
president of the Synod of the Northwest; 
and Pastors Zinck and Holman. A song 
specially written for the occasion by 
Miss Jesse Thorpe featured the com- 
munity singing which was led by Henry 
Panduro, prominent band leader of West 
Milwaukee. Mrs. Albert Miller sang sev- 
eral solos. 

The nursery class, taught by Mrs. 
George W. Rapps, sprang a pleasant sur- 
prise when one of its tiny members pre- 
sented Miss Onsrud with a parting gift. 
It was an occasion for great rejoicing 
by this congregation, which is assuming 
full support for this new missionary to 
India, who is a registered nurse. 

Prior to the banquet, the Associated 
Young Women’s Missionary Societies of 
Milwaukee held a dinner in Redeemer 
Church, and Miss Onsrud was presented 
with a life membership as well as a gen- 
erously filled purse. Mrs. Mildred Frank, 
president of Redeemer’s Young Women’s 
Missionary Society, presided and greet- 
ings were brought by Miss Lorraine 
Lutz, president of the district organiza- 
tion, and Mesdames J. I. Meck, F. Broe- 
sicke, and J. E. Tepoorten. At its reg- 
ular monthly meeting, Redeemer’s 
Women’s Missionary Society gave Miss 
Onsrud a fine medical kit. 

The big event was Miss Onsrud’s com- 
missioning, which took place at a Sun- 
day evening service in the presence of a 
congregation that taxed the seating ca- 
pacity of Redeemer. S. W. Herman, D.D., 
Harrisburg, Pa., president of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, officiated. The ser- 
mon to the candidate was preached by 
her own pastor, Dr. Zinck, who took for 
his text Romans 8:88, 39. The Rev. 
E. R. Wicklund, Oshkosh, Wis., retiring 
president of the Wisconsin Conference, 
took part in the service as did Mr. Hol- 
man. Dr. Herman also preached at the 
two morning services. 


The Rev. F. H. Bloch, new pastor of 
First Lutheran Church, West Allis, gave 
the Milwaukee Federation of Lutheran 
Laymen a fine address on his work as a 
missionary in Liberia at its regular bi- 
monthly dinner held in St. John’s, West 
Allis, the Rev. A. A. Kappes, pastor. 
This was the annual meeting, and C. T. 
Swenson, member of Augustana, was 
elected president to succeed the Rev. 
Hugh Sharp. Other officers re-elected 
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were Otto Stoebe, Reformation, vice- 
president; William C. Schallock, Im- 
manuel, secretary; and Herbert F. Wilde, 
Jackson Park, treasurer. 


Young folks in the Milwaukee Lu- 
theran area regret the departure of the 
Rev. H. T. Rasmussen, assistant pastor 
at Epiphany, P. W. Roth, D.D., pastor. 
Mr. Rasmussen was a source of inspira- 
tion in the activities of the younger gen- 
eration far outside of his own congre- 
gational work. He has accepted’a call 
from Calvary Church, Antigo, and goes 
with the blessings of the entire district. 
He takes up work in the pastorate va- 
cated by the Rev. Lyle Burns, who was 
called to St. John’s, Minneapolis. Epiph- 
any plans a farewell reception for 
“Ras,” as he has come to be known by 
his many devoted friends. He is a Janes- 
ville boy and there will be a delegation 
in attendance from his home town. 


The Milwaukee young people will miss 
Miss Irene Gruhn, who became Mrs. C. B. 
Lund, wife of the popular pastor at 
Hartford, Wis. ... Mention has already 
been made of another popular young 
pastor’s wedding: Miss Grace Hollenbeck 
and the Rev. L. Glen Cloninger, former 
assistant pastor at Redeemer, who took 
his. bride to his new pastorate in Bill- 
ings, Mont. ... Another wedding of in- 
terest was that of the Rev. Harold Gruhn 
of Bailey’s Harbor, Wis., to Miss Helen 
Pearson, a member of Pastor Wetzler’s 
church in Minneapolis.... Also, the Rev. 
R. L. Boulton, pastor of Unity Church, 
Milwaukee, pleasantly surprised his many 
friends in the Milwaukee district when 
he announced his impending marriage 
to Miss Margaret’ B. Nelson, active in 
Our Saviour’s Church, the Rev. G. A. 
Peterson, pastor. They were wed in the 
Maywood Church, and Bob’s father of- 
ficiated. 


Milwaukee laymen were interested in 
the news that Harold G. Olsen, an active 
member of Bay Shore, the Rev. P. E. 
Bishop, pastor, was elected to the board 
of directors of the Synod of the North- 
west at the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Conference in St. Luke’s, Wau- 
kesha, the Rev. A. A. Hahn, pastor. The 
Rey. J. I. Meck was elected president to 
succeed the Rev. E. R. Wicklund of Osh- 
kosh. Thus two new members from the 
conference become members of the board. 


CHICAGO BREEZES 
By J. A. Leas, D.D. 


CHURCH WORK in Chicago starts with’ 


a “bang and a zip.” The summer had 
been excessively hot and perhaps the 
religious feeling somewhat static, but it 
may have been the quiet before the storm. 
Chairman E. A. A. Kreppert had been 
working quietly on the plans of the 
Preaching Mission. Dr. H. P. Schaeffer 
was equally energetic with his plans for 
the Sunday School Workers convention. 
Now there are thirty-four churches lined 
up for the “Mission,” and about fifteen 
hundred workers and listeners came to 
imbibe information and inspiration for 
the work of the Sunday school and the 
choir. The first gun of the campaign was 
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fired when Dr. C. P. Wiles, the Rev. S. 
White Rhyne and Dr. C. H. B. Lewis 
came with a coterie of synodical work- 
ers to talk over plans, ways and means; 
and then, with four hundred others, were 
sandwiched between the steaming walls 
of Christ Church basement on one of the 
hottest September evenings we have 
known in Chicago, to break bread in pre- © 
paration for the three group lectures 
given by these efficient imparters of — 
knowledge. The rooms on the upper floors 
were comfortable, the listeners were in- 
tent, and all went home greatly satisfied. 

On Sunday, the twentieth, came the 
Sunday school teachers, three hundred 
strong, to discuss department work ac- 
cording to the plans of the United Lu- 
theran Church. A dozen choirs in the 
evening, all of them vested, showed in 
their best way how they sing the music 
of the church. Some were led by the pas- 
tor, others by a lay director; some with 
long batons and some with short ones, 
while still others had no visible director. 
The Slovak choir sang as the pastor in- 
toned and, although last on the program, 
were listened to with rapt attention for 
the very novelty of their work. Dr. 
Schaeffer seemed very happy with the 
results and the sentiment is growing 
that there must be other sing fests. . 
Surely there was much of interest and 
much to be learned. 


Work With Italians 


Old Trinity Church, located at La 
Salle and Elm Streets, has come to life. 
The Moody Church bought the property 
for a “song” from some mortgage holder, 
and now it is used to house their Italian 
Mission. A week of services was held, 
and we had the privilege of being pres- 
ent on one of the evenings. The old 
church is still regal in,its interior ap- 
pearance. After being vacant for about 
seven years a number of willing workers 
cleaned it up and turned black in the 
face in so doing. Decorators and elec- 
tricians followed, and at a cost of $1,800 
it was put in fine shape. The brass altar 
rail is “deleted,” as the printer would ° 
say, and before the altar is placed one 
of the pews on which the preachers and 
exhorters sat. The Moody Institute peo- 
ple had charge of the service on the eve- 
ning in question, and with song and 
trombone they made the welkin ring. The 
Rev. Mr. Scorza seems to be a very ef- 
ficient pastor and worker, and with this 
new equipment he will be able to do ef- 
ficient work among the Italian people. 
Any way, the church of Belfour and 
Koerner is again serving in the vineyard. 


The Regional Conference 


That Regional Conference of the Fed- 
eration, held at Rockford, Ill., on Sep- 
tember 24 was well attended. More than 
a hundred were at the day sessions and 
nearly five hundred attended the ban- 
quet in the evening. The Augustana 
First Church was host to the group. This 
congregation is eighty years old. The 
church building was first erected in 1869 
and later rebuilt and still later re- 
modeled. The Augustana group was most 
hospitable. Many of the Norwegian 
group were present and quite a few of 
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the United Lutheran laymen and a few 
of the ministers. The Rev. C. L. Venable 
had arranged the outlines for group 
study on such topics as Church Mem- 
bership, Finance, and Advertising. Much 
was to be learned, and much was learned, 
from all the departments. Each depart- 
ment gave its findings at the close of the 
session. Dr. F. W. Otterbein either in- 
spired the pastors or brought them to 
shame. His plan of building the mem- 
bership is such that the preacher must 
hold two or three services every Sunday 
morning. In his chureh they do this. 
They have two Sunday school sessions 
managed entirely by workers, he himself 
having but time to walk through the 
room while the school is in session. Here 
are some of the high spots: 1. Yearly 
canvass of the community. 2. Frequent 
calls by visitors upon the unchurched. 
(Visitors only invite to church. They are 
not allowed to invite anyone to join the 
church.) 3. A letter from the office (the 
pastor) thanking those visited for their 
cordial welcome. 4. Gathering prospects 
into catechetical classes. This machinery 
one gleans is in operation month in and 
month out, unless a short time in the 
summer may be an exception. After 
listening to Dr. Otterbein’s plan one can 
no longer wonder what is the secret of 
the success of this man. It should be re- 
marked, too, that they have a 100 per 
cent church council. Ten men constitute 
the board and no one can be elected who 
does not commune regularly and who 
does not in advance agree to attend the 
services fifty Sundays of the year and 
to be present at the twelve council meet- 
ings. Obviously Dr. Otterbein does not 
golf, attend ball games, go “to pictures,” 
' or otherwise fritter away precious time. 
When he plays he works, and when he 
works he wins. 

But the Regional Conference! It was 
a success and all honor to the energetic 
president, Mr. John A. Christianson, who 
is going to Springfield. See him there. 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


TROPICAL STORM strikes Nova Scotia. 
A storm, of hurricane proportions, struck 
this province September 19, bringing 
death and destruction on all sides. More 
than seven inches of rain fell in less 
than twenty-four hours and caused wash- 
outs on the highways and railroads. The 
worst wreck in many years occurred near 
Liverpool on the southwestern branch of 
the Canadian National Railways, when 
a freight-passenger train plunged 
through a bridge which had been washed 
out by the heavy waters. The engineer 
was badly injured, and many of the pas- 
sengers suffered injuries. The wind 
wrought destruction to fruit farms, up- 
rooted trees, and in one case blew a 
house in pieces. Certainly Nova Scotia 
has plenty of reason to remember the 
worst storm that has passed over this 
area in many years. 

Summer has passed, and the pastors 
of the synod have returned from their 
vacations. We have also welcomed to our 
midst some pastors who have not been 
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with us for some time. The Rey. Dr. 
W. M. Weaver of West Collingswood, 
N. J., was warmly welcomed by his many 
friends, and preached in Halifax and 
Lunenburg, which were former pastor- 
ates. The Rev. Harold Crouse of Mc- 
Sherrystown, Pa., also paid a visit to his 
home at Lapland, and while there 
preached in a number of the churches 
of the synod. The Rey. Carl Karsch of 
Minersville, Pa., spent his vacation at 


Lunenburg, and supplied the pulpit there 


during the absence of Pastor Innes. 

The regular meeting of the Pastoral 
Association was held at the home of Pas- 
tor H. N. Lossing, Rose Bay, on Septem- 
ber 21. The association weleomed into its 
midst the Rev. F. W. Shirey, who is 
spending an indefinite time in Mahone 
Bay. The election of officers for the com- 
ing year resulted as follows: the Rev. 
R. A. Rasmussen of thhe Northfield Par- 
ish, president; the Rev. Douglas A. Con- 
rad of the Conquerall Parish, secretary- 
treasurer. 


St. Matthew’s Church, Rose Bay, was 
the scene of a beautiful and impressive 
service on Sunday afternoon, September 
20. The occasion was the dedication of 
the altar fixtures which are memorial 
gifts. Gifts consisted of a cross, an altar 
desk, vases, offering plates, candlesticks, 
and an altar service book. Announcement 
was made of two other memorial gifts 
which will be dedicated at a later date, 
that of altar cloths, and a communion 
set. The pastor, the Rev. H. N. Lossing, 
was assisted in the service by the Rev. 
C. H. Whitteker, president of synod, who 
preached the sermon from the text, Ezra 
7:27. As a prelude to the service, Miss 
Gladys Conrad of Bridgewater gave a 
half hour organ recital, which was 
greatly appreciated by a large congre- 
gation. Special music was sung by the 
male choir, which was in charge of the 
musical part of the service. 


Trinity Church of the Conquerall Par- 
ish, the Rey. Douglas A. Conrad, pastor, 
is undergoing a transformation. Because 
of serious leaks, the old chimney had to 
be dismantled, and a new one built on 
the outside of the building. The interior 
of the church is being re-decorated, and 
concrete steps are to be built in the front 
of the building. The work will be finished 
about the first of October, in plenty of 
time for the fall meeting of the North- 
ern Conference, which will convene in 
that church on October 8. 


IOWA KERNELS 
By the Rev. F. J. Weertz 


Trinity Church, Sioux City, has just ° 


completed its Golden Jubilee anniver- 
sary, September 19 to 27. This church 
can truly be classed as one of the great 
progressive churches in the Western 
World. Its cathedral-like structure is a 
monument to the builders of the past as 
well as the expression of faith on the 
part of a great people. Its present mem- 
bership, under the outstanding leader- 
ship of Pastor A. B. Schwertz, numbers 
more than seventeen hundred confirmed 
members. 
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Nothing was neglected in bringing to- 
gether the best of the past. Every living 
pastor who had served the congregation 
was present for some of the services of 
the week. Dr. C. Roland Scherk of Iowa 
City, Dr. W. S. Dysinger of Los Angeles, 
Dr. David R. Huber of Los Angeles, the 
Rev. C. Franklin Koch of Richmond, 
Ind., were the pastors who had returned 
for this occasion, also the Rev. Carl 
Berhenke of Omaha, former associate 
pastor. 

The writer feels that no occasion can 
bring the hearts of the people together, 
blending the past into the present, for a 
more glorious future, than services such 
as have been conducted in this church. 
W. H. Traub, D.D., of Omaha, was the 
main speaker at the homecoming ban- 
quet at the Hotel Martin, Friday eve- 
ning, and the Rev. F. J. Weertz of Des 
Moines, who brought the message at the 
closing service, to two well-represented 
congregations on Sunday morning at 9.15 
and 11.00 o’clock. 

Trinity’s two choirs, the junior under 
the leadership of Miss Finley, and the 
senior under the direction of Prof. Mau- 
rice T. Iverson, combined in bringing the 
message in song throughout the week. 
These eighty voices brought the climax, 
the cantata, “Hymn of Praise” by Fred- 
erick Wick, on Sunday evening, which 
was written and inspired by the com- 
poser when this present temple was ded- 
icated. 

At the eleven o’clock service, the pas- 
tor and his wife presented themselves at 
the font with a ten months’ old child for 
the sacrament of baptism and the pre- 
cious one was named Luhleen Schwertz. 

Trinity Church is always an inspira- 
tion to the soul that seeks beauty in wor- 
ship, but it never was lovelier than Sun- 
day morning, with the flowers, the music, 
the devotion and consecration that was 
shown by pastor and wife, as well as the 
harmonious joy shown by all the people. 
Every heart was made glad, and it seemed 
as though a special benediction had fallen 
upon the people when the pastor con- 
cluded the services that evening. Trinity 
is just beginning its ministry for greater 
service in that strategic center. 


Prominent Visitors 


This state where the tall corn grows 
is the favorite location for leaders to 
catch the pulse of the entire nation. Re- 
cently we have been honored with visits 
from President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
when we had the Drought Conference of 
Governors here, and more recently, Goy- 
ernor Alfred M. Landon, the Republican 
nominee for the presidency, spent a day 
in Des Moines. 

The two men made vastly different im- 
pressions upon our people. Roosevelt has 
charm and refinement, Landon personifies 
the ruggedness of the West. That both 
men are able leaders is not to be denied, 
and this portion of the world is always 
better for having men like these in its 
midst. 

It is said that there were over a hun- 
dred newspaper representatives in the 
city on both of these occasions. It is 
more than just a meeting place. The 
time has come when the agricultural and 
industrial interests must blend their in- 
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terests for the good of all. We feel that 
a definite attempt is being made along 


this line. 
Here and There 


All of the shut-ins of Iowa will be able 
to have a full Lutheran service brought 
to them every Sunday morning from the 
American Lutheran Church, Waterloo, 
Iowa, the Rev. G. E. Melchert, pastor. 
The Brotherhood of the congregation is 
the livest in the state, and these men 
have assumed the full responsibility of 
the broadcasts. The entire church re- 
joices in the larger ministry of this well- 
known pastor. 


The far West and the Middle West 
shook hands when the senior W. S. 
Dysinger of Los Angeles, met his son, 
W.S. Dysinger of Iowa City, recently on 
a visit in Iowa City. 


The Editor in Des Moines 


St. John’s, Des Moines, was a highly 
favored congregation to have the distinct 
pleasure to hear Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn 
preach at both services September 27. 
At the 9.30 A. M. service his message, 
“The Church the Body of Christ,” was 
in tune with the Church School Promo- 
tional Service which preceded Dr. Mel- 
horn’s sermon address. At the eleven 
o’clock service, the congregation assem- 
bled were inspired by his message on 
“Passing Christianity’s Inheritance to a 
New Generation.” 

On Saturday, Dr. Melhorn made a 
thorough inspection of the new church 
building about to be completed. Had the 
dedication date not been postponed, Dr. 
Melhorn would have been one of the spe- 
cial speakers on that occasion. 

Recently St. John’s has heard Dr. 
Tappert. Dr. Melhorn is the second out- 
standing church official to bring us a 
message from the church at large. Please 
accept our thanks again, Dr. Melhorn, 
for your visit to Des Moines. 


The carefully planned Parish and 
Church School Conference at Des Moines 
September 14 brought a most satisfying 
response from the congregations of the 
Iowa Synod. Over a hundred were in 
attendance. Dr. Charles P. Wiles, the 
Rey. S. White Rhyne, and Dr. C. H. B. 
Lewis presented advanced and substan- 
tial ideas and suggestions for a most suc- 
cessful Parish and Church School Pro- 
gram in the local congregation. It was 
also noted that the whole education func- 
tion of the church, local, state and nat- 
ional, is to become a united program. 

To the Rey. Jerome Miller, associate 
pastor of St. Paul’s, Davenport, and his 
Parish Education Committee, goes the 
credit for the large attendance at the con- 
ference. For the last two years, his re- 
port has been one of the outstandingly 
important ones given at the synodical 
convention. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE 
MINISTRY 


ON AucustT 9 tribute was paid to the 
Rev. W. R. Brown on the completion of 
fifty years in the ministry at Corinth 
Church in Black Lick, Va., the Rev. 
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P. L. Snapp pastor. The celebration fell 
on Mr. Brown’s seventy-seventh birth- 
day. At the morning service C. L. Miller, 
D.D., principal of Iron Mountain School 
for Boys at Konnarock, delivered the ser- 
mon. Dr. Miller was a boy in the first 
parish served by Mr. Brown. 

A fellowship service was held in the 
afternoon. Messages of felicitation were 
delivered, and a beautiful devotional 
service was conducted by Dr. J. T. Hud- 
dle of Washington, D. C. After the greet- 
ings, the Rev. C. W. Cassell presented 
Mr. Brown with a scrapbook with letters 
of greeting from distant friends. The 
Rev. A. K. Hewitt, president of the 
Marion Conference, gave a few outstand- 
ing facts of Mr. Brown’s service in the 
church: 

Mr. Brown was graduated from 
Roanoke College in 1883 and from the 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia in 
1886. He has served churches in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. While pastor 
at Waynesboro, Va., he became ill and 
has since been unable to do active pas- 
toral work, but has served as president 
and treasurer of the synod, as a member 
of important boards and committees, and 
as representative to general conventions. 
He is president of the Board of Trustees 
of Marion College and a lay officer of his 
congregation. 


August 17 marked the forty-sixth an- 
niversary of the ordination of the Rev. 
David S. Fox, Marion, Va., who was 
licensed for four years prior to his or- 
dination. This gives him fifty years in 
the ministry. Mr. Fox served in the Vir- 
ginia Synod for many years. He was in 
the Shenandoah ‘Parish of the Win- 
chester Conference, Augusta County of 
the Staunton Conference, and in Wythe 
County in southwest Virginia. He is re- 
membered as an exceptionally fine 
speaker and fervent preacher. For sev- 
eral years, due to his physical condition, 
he has not been in the active ministry 
but follows with great eagerness the 
progress of the church. 


73 ANSWERED PRESENT 


Semi-centennial Roll Call of One Hundredth 
Anniversary of Augustus Lutheran 
Sunday School, Trappe, Pa. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL of Augustus Lu- 
theran Church, Trappe, Pa., celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary September 
27. A very attractive booklet had been 
prepared for the occasion. In addition to 
the program for the day, the booklet con- 
tained cuts of the present church build- 
ing and the “Old Trappe Church,” a his- 
tory of the Sunday school, the names of 
the present officers and the officers of 
fifty years ago, and a list of the mem- 
bers of the Sunday school fifty years 
ago who are still living. A special fea- 
ture of the afternoon session was the 
roll call of these members of fifty years 
ago. The roll showed 107 members still 
living and seventy-three answered, “Pres- 
ent,” when their names -were called. 
Many of these members had returned to 
the church for the special celebration, 
and there were many happy greetings 
during the day. 
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The program for the day consisted of 
the regular Sunday school session fol- 
lowed by a special morning worship 
service with address. A third service 
was held in the afternoon in order that 
a greater number of former members 
might be present. 

The speakers for the day included the 
pastor, W. O. Fegely, D.D.; the present 
superintendent (superintendent for the 
past forty-four years), Mr. E. G. Brown-_ 
back; the superintendent of fifty years 
ago, Mr. Warren R. Rahn of Burlington, 
N. J.; the executive secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board, the 
Rev. S. White Rhyne; and the only sur- 
viving member-minister, the Rey. A. B. 
Markley, Ph.D. 


CONFERENCE ON PARISH 
EDUCATION 


On SunpbAy afternoon and evening, 
September 13, in Salem Church, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., a Conference on Parish Ed- 
uation was held, in charge of Secretary 
S. White Rhyne, executive secretary, Dr. 
C. H. B. Lewis, field secretary, and Dr. 
C. P. Wiles, editor of the Parish and 
Church School Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

The general theme for the conference 
was “Co-operation in Parish Education.” 
During the afternoon session the themes 
discussed were ‘Co-operation With the 
Home,” “Co-operation With Community 
Agencies,’ and “Co-operation in the 
Greater Work of the Church.” The eve- 
ning session opened with a devotional 
service conducted by the pastor, the Rev. 
F. C. Pryor. Dr. Wiles then spoke briefly 
on the theme, “Jesus, the Master 
Teacher.” The conference closed with 
discussion groups for workers with chil- 
dren, workers with young people and 
workers with adults. 

The conference was well attended, 
some 164 persons being present from 
many congregations within a radius of 
eighty-five miles of Fremont. The dis- 
cussions were stimulating and helped to 
establish a better understanding of the 
scope of parish education. Such confer- 
ences help to enlist greater interest in 
the whole program of the whole church. 

THOMAS D. RINDE. 


TO WORK IN PUERTO RICO 


TRINITY CHURCH, Pottsville, Pa., was 
the scene of an impressive and inspiring 
ordination service when Paul EH. Schoene- 
man, a son of the congregation, was or- 
dained by Dr. Ernst P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and Adjacent States. Mr. Schoene- 
man is the second young man of Trinity 
Church to be ordained to the Gospel min- 
istry during the past year, the Rey. 
Robert L. Herman, assistant pastor of 
the church, having been ordained there 
last spring. 

Dr. E. W. Weber, pastor of Trinity 
Church, was the liturgist and admin- 
istered the Sacrament of the Altar to his 
spiritual son after he was ordained. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Paul 
A. Kirsch, assistant executive secretary 
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of the Board of American Missions, who 
based his words on Acts 9: 16. 

Graduated in May from the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Mr. Schoeneman received a call to 
become assistant missionary pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church of Puerta 
de Tierra, San Juan, Puerto Rico. He 
and his wife sailed recently for their 
mission post. 


CONGREGATIONS OBSERVE 
SPECIAL ANNIVERSARIES 


Luther Memorial Church, Erie, Pa., 
celebrated its Diamond Jubilee Septem- 
ber 20-27. It was the occasion of a dual 
celebration: the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the congrega- 
tion, and the tenth anniversary of the 
dedication of their present house of wor- 
ship. 

On September 20, H. H. Bagger, D.D., 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod, was 
the guest preacher, opening the celebra- 
tion at the Chief Service. His message 
was a forceful and deeply appreciated 
presentation. 

Monday evening the Lutheran churches 
of Erie had charge of the Vespers. The 
Rev. Samuel Boerstler was the liturgist, 
the Rev. S. S. Schweikert read the les- 
sons, G. A. Benze, D.D., presented the 
greetings of the Lutherans of Erie, W. E. 
Frey, D.D., preached the sermon, and 
G. H. Schnur, D.D., conducted the closing 
service. The music was led by the United 
Lutheran Choir under the direction of 
Mr. A. H. Johnson with Mr. Percy Le- 
Seur at the organ. 

Tuesday was Sunday School Day with 
a banquet at 6.30 P. M. Henry Pfium, 
Jr., D.D., of Buffalo, N. Y., brought the 
message. The-music was provided by 
Luther Memorial Concert Sunday School 
Orchestra of fifty pieces. 

Wednesday was Men’s Night, under 
the auspices of the Luther Memorial 
Brotherhood. Mr. Arthur P. Black of 
Washington, D. C., delivered the address. 

Thursday evening a great congrega- 
tional reception and birthday party was 
held. The pastor and Mrs. Gearhart and 
the church council and their wives were 
in the receiving line. The guests of honor 
were all those members of the congrega- 
tion who, like the church, had passed 
their seventy-fifth birthday. A varied 
program of music was presented under 
the direction of Mrs. Harry Schaal, 
Director of Music. The evening closed 
with an informal gathering in the dining 
hall and buffet luncheon. The Women’s 
Aid assisted by the Junior Aid were in 
charge. 

The grand climax of the week was 
reached Sunday morning, September 27, 
the occasion of the Homecoming and 
Gift Bringing Service. It was a never- 
to-be-forgotten service. The sermon was 
preached by the pastor, E. Maclay Gear- 
hart, D.D. 


DESPITE the unfavorable weather on 
the evening of September 18, more than 
150 church members and guests attended 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Hacken- 

sack, N. J., to honor the Rev. Henry P. 
Hansen upon the fifteenth anniversary 
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of his installation as pastor in Hacken- 
sack (September 11) and at the same 
time to celebrate his birthday (Septem- 
ber 10), the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
his ordination (September 8), and the 
twenty-fourth wedding anniversary of 
Pastor and Mrs. Hansen (September 12). 

The German sermon was delivered by 
the Rey. Werner Jentsch, Ph.D., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., brother of Mrs. 
Hansen. The Rev. Walther Hickmann, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., of West New York, de- 
livered the English address. Pastor 
Hansen conducted the service in the un- 
avoidable absence of his nephew, the Rev. 
Werner Jentsch, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A quartet composed of Mr. and Mrs. 
Karl F. Korn, Mrs. Louise Merckel, and 
Prof. William Bozenmeyer, and a soloist, 
Mrs. Elsie Ernst, accompanied on the 
organ by Mrs. William Athey, a daughter 
of Pastor Hansen by a previous mar- 
riage, formed the musical setting. 

A reception followed in the Sunday 
school hall under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Aid, whose president, Mrs. John 
Lauer, presented: the celebrant with sev- 
eral gifts. Vocal and instrumental music 
was a feature of the program. Com- 
munity singing was interspersed with 
congratulatory addresses by the visiting 
clergy who included the Rev. H. W. 
Voelker of Williamsbridge, N. Y., who 
thirty-eight years ago had been pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church; Dr. Werner 
Jentsch of Philadelphia, Pa.; the Rev. 
Max Voight (retired), brother-in-law of 
Pastor Hansen; the Rev. Fred Noeldeke, 
German secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York; Dr. Walther 
Eickmann of West New York, N. J.; the 
Rev. Paul Kasten of Nanuet, N. Y.; the 
Rev. C. Wallick of Maywood, N. J.; the 
Rey. E. A. Schmitthenner of Englewood, 
N. J.; the Rev. E. A. Sievert, director of 
the Kinderfreund, Jersey City, N. J.; and 
the Rey. Richard W. Heins of Dumont, 
N. J. 

Greetings were extended to Pastor 
Hansen by his son, Henry Hansen, asso- 
ciate editor of The Analyst, the New 
York Times financial publication, and 
Mr. George Kruegel, the oldest member 
of St. Mark’s congregation, who despite 
his age attends the German services with 
clock-like regularity. A number of the 
oldest members of the congregation were 
called upon by Pastor Hansen to rise so 
the congregation might honor them also 
as they were honoring their pastor. 


The twentieth anniversary of the 
Church of the Ascension, Haddon 
Heights, N. J., was observed September 
27-October 4 with special services and 
gatherings. The sermon at the opening 
service of celebration was preached by 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. In the eve- 
ning Dr. U. S. G. Bertolet, superin- 
tendent of the Ministerium’s Home Mis- 
sion work, preached. 

Speakers during the week were J. 
Myron Shimer, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
on Brother Night; and the Rey. Ulla E. 
Bauers of Philadelphia, a former pastor, 
on the occasion of the reunion of con- 
firmation classes and organizations. 

At the congregational banquet on 
Wednesday, the pastor, the Rev. Bernard 
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M. P. MOLLER 


2-Manual 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


These organs are designed espe- 
cially for churches where space 
and other conditions will not per- 
mit the installation of a larger 
instrument. 

No building preparations neces- 
sary—simply plug in—then play. 

For information, write 


M. P. MOLLER, Inc. 


Hagerstown - - Maryland 
“No Higher Than a Grand Piano” 


SELL CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS—— 


New CHRISTMAS and EVERY DAY—Worth- 
while sentiments—many with BIBLE TEXTS 
—the kind Christian people are looking for 
—Boxed and Unboxed—good profit—no in- 
vestment necessary. Catalog and Sales Plans 
on request. 
PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 

260 Laurel St., Dept. L, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Church Furnishings 
IN CARVED WOOD AND Gil 
MARBLE ‘ 


“BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


PULPIT*"0 CHOIR GOWNS ~ 
ALTAR PARAMENTS 


THE BETTER MATERIALS 


AT REASONABLE COST 
Vestment Makers Since 1837 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


13} EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK. N.Y. 


W. Krapf, was toastmaster, and Dr. 
W. M. Weaver, president of the New 
Jersey Conference, and the Rev. Paul J. 
Hoh, editor of “The Christian Life 
Course” and former supply pastor of 
Ascension Church, were the speakers. On 
this occasion the banks with gifts for the 
building fund were returned. 

October 1 the Camden District of the 
New Jersey Conference met under the 
direction of Dr. Weaver. Dinner was 
served the delegates, and was followed 
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SINGLE DOUBLE 
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Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 
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Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 
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NEW YORK 
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WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


A fully standardized College for Women 
under the care of the Presbyterian Church. 
Wilson College is Christian in its teaching, 
atmosphere, and outlook. 

The recent trying years have left her 
stronger at the end than she was at the 
beginning. Her academic standards, her 
morale, and her place among women’s col- 
leges have advanced. 

The great estate of the late Dr. William 
Curran provides scholarships covering tui- 
tion, board and room for 20 students in each 
class. Competitive examinations for these 
scholarships will be held throughout the 
world in June, 1937. 


For information re tre 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President, or 
MISS MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bel] 
Metal. Bells made of Copper 
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tones, volume and durability 
f The Van Duzen Electrical 
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by departmental meetings. October 2 
was Parents’ Night under the auspices 
of the Boy Scout Troop, Mr. James Simp- 
son, Jr., scoutmaster. 

Dr. G. H. Bechtold, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Inner Missions of 
the Ministerium, preached Sunday morn- 
ing, October 4, and Dr. Nathan R. Mel- 
horn, editor of THE LUTHERAN, in the 
evening. 

Special music was an important fea- 
ture of each service and gathering dur- 
ing the week of celebration. 

A neat pamphlet bringing the history 
of the congregation up to date and sup- 
plementary to that issued on the occa- 
sion of the fifteenth anniversary was 
prepared by the pastor. 

The auxiliary organizations of the 
congregation are operating successfully, 
and the indebtedness on the property has 
been materially reduced during the past 
five years. There was no current deficit 
in the past year, and each year there has 
been the assumption of a larger part of 
the pastor’s salary by the congregation, 
thus relieving the Board of American 
Missions in like amount. The people 
realize their Christian responsibility and 
in many ways and instances have mani- 
fested their interest by financial contri- 
butions and gifts to general causes. By 
works faith is shown. 


Mt. Joy, Pa. September 27 began a 
triple celebration for Trinity Church and 
the pastor, the Rev. George A. Kercher. 
Forty years ago to the day the corner- 
stone of the present edifice was laid by 
Dr. Milton J. Bieber, who was then pas- 
tor of the congregation. In 1928 the con- 
gregation celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of its organization. The 
present celebration will also mark the 
fortieth anniversary of the ordination of 
Pastor Kercher and the twentieth anni- 
versary of his pastorate in Trinity con- 
gregation. 

At the morning service Dr. Bieber re- 
turned to preach the anniversary sermon. 
In the evening the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, brought the congratula- 
tions of the Ministerium and preached 
the sermon. The Sunday school held a 
service of celebration preceding the morn- 
ing service. 

Tuesday evening the organ chimes and 
amplification system in the church tower 
were dedicated. At this service the Rev. 
Frank Croman of Elizabethtown, pres- 
ident of the Lancaster Conference, 
brought greetings and congratulations. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Charles A. Mathias of Columbia, pastor 
of St. John’s Church. Music was fur- 
nished by the choir of St. John’s Church. 

A reunion of members of the congre- 
gation was held Thursday evening. The 
Rev. Frederic H. Eidam, pastor of Re- 
deemer Church, Lancaster, preached the 
sermon. Redeemer Choir, under the di- 
rection of Alcesta Slichter, organist, sang 
“The Heavens Resound,” by Beethoven, 
and “Praise O Praise Our God and King” 
by Barnby. A social hour in the Sunday 
school rooms followed the service. 

The celebration closed with the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper on Sun- 
day morning, October 4. 
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The thirtieth anniversary of St. Paul’s 
Church, Waterloo, Wis., was observed 
September 27. The sermon on this oc- 
casion was preached by the Rev. C. A. 
Kipps of Marshfield, Wis. At the after- 
noon service Dr. A. A. Zinck of Milwau- 
kee spoke on “Preaching Jesus,” and the 
anniversary offering was received. In the 
evening the Rev. E. R. Wicklund of Osh- 
kosh, president of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence, spoke on “Sending Out the Light.” ~ 

St. Paul’s Church was organized June 
11, 1906, and the first service was held 
in City Hall by the first regular pastor, 
the Rev. A. C. Petersen, July 1. The 
Sunday school was organized three weeks 
later. The final organization of the con- 
gregation with forty-one charter mem- 
bers took place August 26. The present 
confirmed membership is 851. The first 
church building was dedicated January 
24, 1909. The present church was ded- 
icated December 7, 1930, at a cost of 
$16,200. 

The following pastors have served the 
congregation: the Rev. A. C. Petersen, 
the Rev. C. P. Weiskotten, the Rev. E. T. 
Finck, the Rev. J. M. Ramsey, the Rev. 
C. A. Kipps, and the Rev. F. O. Broesicke 
since December 31, 1928. 

Nine of the charter members are still 
living: Mr. and Mrs. Otto Fox, Mrs. E. 
Donovan, Mr. and Mrs. George Fox, Mrs. 
Hulda Knowlton, Mrs. Mary Fox, Mrs. 
Bertha Kunz and Mr. Charles Fox. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Leechburg, Pa. Services of rededica- 
tion were held October 4 at Hebron 
Church, the Rev. George E. Bowersox, 
pastor. The sermons on this day were 
preached by Dr. Harvey D. Hoover of 
Gettysburg Seminary and the recently 
completed and renovated lower church 
rooms were dedicated. 

Post-dedication services included 
“Open House,” at which time an oppor- 
tunity was given for all to inspect the 
lower church rooms; Organization Night, 
with Mrs. H. C. Reller and Mr. Allen 
Snyder as the speakers; Religious Edu- 
cation Night, with an address by Dr. 
W. A. Logan .on “What Is an Efficient 
Sunday School?” and greetings from the 
Rev. J. Troutman, president of the Hast 
Conference Sunday School Association; 
Church Night, with addresses by Pres- 
ident H. H. Bagger of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, and Dr. George N. Lauffer, pres- 
ident of the East Conference of the 
synod; Community Night, with addresses 
and greetings from sister churches and 
community leaders. There was special 
music in connection with all services. 

The foundations of the church were 
underpinned and waterproofed, and 
space under the entire building was ex- 
cavated to provide about 5,000 square 
feet of floor space, this to be divided into 
commodious social room, rooms for the 
Children’s Division, a kitchen, secretary’s 
room, furnace and coal room, and neces- 
sary halls and stairs. The floor is con- 
erete covered with tile. The heating sys- 
stem was reconstructed to heat the entire 
church plant. The total cost of property 
improvement, including new walks and 
driveways, etc., was $15,000. 
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New York, N. Y. After floundering 
about without a superintendent and 
adequate organization and suffering a 
dwindling attendance, the Sunday school 
of Christ Church, East 19th Street, is 
climbing back to service and influence on 
the East Side. Mr. William Behrman, 
the recently chosen superintendent, is 
enlisting the support of this old congre- 
gation served for many years by the 
revered Dr. G. U. Wenner, and is in- 
creasing its interest and usefulness in 
the field of religious education. Mr. Fred 
Berner is the faithful associate super- 
intendent and the Rev. H. C. Offerman 
is the pastor. 


Reading, Pa. On Sunday, September 
18, St. Matthew’s Church, of which the 
Rev. W. R. Siegart is pastor, voted to 
adopt the Common Service Book with 
Hymnal for use at its services. 


Scarsdale, N. Y. On September 25 a 
beautiful brass altar cross, candlesticks 
and offering plates were consecrated at 
the morning service at the Church of the 
Redeemer by the pastor, the Rev. Russell 
F. Auman. The cross was the gift of 
relatives of Dr. and Mrs. Frank ‘A. 
Schmidt in honor of their golden wed- 
ding anniversary, and the candlesticks 
and offering plates were the gifts of the 
happy couple. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
who is a brother of Mrs. Schmidt. 


Wilmington, Del. On the evening of 
September 25 the congregation of Holy 
Trinity Church assembled in the social 
hall to celebrate the birthday of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. James F. Kelly, and that 
of Mrs. Kelly which comes at about the 
same time; also to observe the tenth an- 
niversary of the present pastoral re- 
lationship. 

The social hall was crowded to capacity 
and the room used by the primary de- 
partment of the Sunday school was 
brought into use. After the banquet a 
program of entertainment was enjoyed. 
Dr. Charles M. A. Stine brought the con- 
gregation’s greetings; Charles Minich, 
Jr., presented Mr. and Mrs. Kelly with 
several gifts; and William Marden, vice- 
president of the council, notified the pas- 
tor of an advance in salary in apprecia- 
tion of his faithful services. 


CONFERENCES 


The Southern Conference of the Ger- 
man Synod of Nebraska opened its 
forty-fifth annual conference with a com- 
munion service Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 15, at the First Lutheran Church, 
Syracuse, Nebr., the Rev. F. Albion 
Heinz, pastor. 

The president of the conference, the 
Rev. C. Goede, Sr., of Glenvil, Nebr., de- 
livered the opening sermon, using the 
Forty-sixth Psalm as his text. The Rev. 
H. M. Biedenweg of Sterling, Nebr., gave 
the confessional address in preparation 
for the Communion Service. 

On Wednesday morning the devotional 
service was conducted by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Harder of Ohiowa. In the business 
session fellowing, these pastors were 
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elected as officers for the coming year: 
the Rev. C. Goede, Sr., Glenvil, pres- 
ident; the Rev. H. M. Biedenweg, secre- 
tary; the Rev. F. Albion Heinz of 
Syracuse, treasurer. 

Martin Ritzen, D.D., the new superin- 
tendent of Tabitha Home in Lincoln, was 
introduced and gave a brief oral report 
of the work in that institution, which he 
took up the first part of September. Dr. 
Ritzen reported that he felt inspired with 
the excellent work which the church is 
doing in institutions of this nature. He 
called upon the pastors to give their 
whole-hearted support to Tabitha Home 
and present the cause to their congre- 
gations. Dr. E. Walter, the retired super- 
intendent of Tabitha Home, spoke a few 
words of thanks for the encouragement 
given to him by the pastors during the 
past twenty-three years. The president 
in the name of the conference, assured 
the new superintendent of the continued 
support of the pastors and congrega- 
tions for that Home. 

Wednesday afternoon Dr. F. C. Schuldt 
of Hastings presented a paper on “The 
Pastor Officiating at Funerals.” The 
paper was followed by a very interesting 
and spirited discussion from the floor, 
especially on the subject of officiating at 
the burial of suicides. 

Wednesday evening the conference met 
with the congregation in celebration of 
their annual Missionfest. The preachers 
for this occasion were Dr. R. Kuehne of 
Lincoln, and the Rev. Lorin John Wolff 
of Diller. 

The last session ‘opened Thursday 
morning with the devotional service led 
by Chaplain William Harder. Congress- 
man Henry C. Luckey of Lincoln was 
heartily welcomed as a guest to the con- 
ference meeting. The Rev. H. Lenser of 
Hildreth gave an exegesis on Luke 15: 
11-32. This paper was followed by an 
interesting and practical discussion from 
the floor. PUBLICITY COMMITTEE. 


The Lebanon Conference of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod held its fall sessions 
in St. James’ Church, Ashland, Pa., Sep- 
tember 29. 

The president of the conference, the 
Rev. E. Allan Chamberlin of Lebanon, 
presided and the Rev. E. P. Xander of 
Ashland conducted the morning devo- 
tional service. 

The Rev. E. N. Bauer of Minersville 
presented an interesting paper, “The 
Privilege and Opportunity of a Church 
Councilman.” “Pertinent Problems to Be 
Presented in the Columbus Convention” 
was discussed by Stanley Billheimer, 
D.D., of Palmyra. 

The afternoon devotional service was 
led by the Rev. Paul H. Sheffer of 
Schaefferstown, after which the follow- 
ing inspirational and educational papers 
were read and discussed: “Modern 
Trends in Christian Education,” by U. E. 
Apple, D.D.; “Church Consciousness in 
the Community,” by the Rev. Leonard 
Nicholas; “How to Increase the Appeal 
and Power of the Church,” by the Rev. 
Will F. Bare. 

The evening service was conducted by 
the pastor loci, the Rev. C. E. Rudy, 
after which a splendid address, “Youth 
Looks at the Church,” was given by the 


REVELL’S 
FALL ISSUES 


RALPH CONNOR 


HE DWELT 
AMONG US 


A Narrative of the Life of Our Lord 
_Ralph Connor’s distinctive qualities of 
literary workmanship are here seen to 
unusual advantage. In depicting the col- 
orful scenes in the life of Christ, his 
leaving home, his self-discovery in the 
wilderness, his association with Mary 
and Martha, we find the novelist at his 
best. $1.50 


BOYS WILL BE MEN 


BOYD EDWARDS 
Headmaster The Mercersburg Academy 
“Much the finest thing we have come 
across in a long time. ... ought to 
have a wide circulation for old and 
young, for home as well as school, for 
pupils, teachers, ministers and lay- 
men.”—The Advance. $1.50 


MADELEINE S. MILLER 


FOOTPRINTS IN 
PALESTINE 


SECOND EDITION 
With Index and Tourist Map 

N. _Y. Times Book Review says: “In- 

forming, interes\ing, engaging .... very 

different from the usual book on Pales- 

tine.” A broad and generous stream of 

many intermingled currents. Copiously 

and beautifully illustrated.” Foreword by 
Viscount Allenby. 

Profusely Illustrated. $2.50 


GEORGE A. CRAPULLO 


MESSAGES TO 
MODERN YOUTH 


Just the kind of forthright solutions of 
youth problems with a unique under- 
standing of their intellectual perplexity, 
their moral discord, their economic un- 
rest, their spiritual confusion. It is the 
guidance offered by a companion of 
youth and who helps them to see their 
way out with knowledge and a eies 
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ARNOLD CARL WESTPHAL 


JUNIOR TALKS FOR 
SPECIAL DAYS 


With Surprise Objects 
A new volume of “Surprise” talks for 
children. Objects (paper, cardboard, 
paints) for cut-outs, acros‘ics, paper- 
tearing, etc., easily constructed add the 
element of surprise to each talk. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 


GOD’S LAST WORD 
TO MAN 


Dr. Morgan’s latest work on Hebrews 
shows a maturity and a freshness of 
viewpoint which will be appreciated by 
his readers: As “Church Management” 
says: “Campbell Morgan fulfills his mis- 
sion as an exponent of the expository 
method.” $1.50 

At All Book S!ores 


FLEMING H. REVELL 
COMPANY 


158 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Rey. J. Harold Mumper, secretary of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod. 
LESTER B. LUTZ. 


St. Paul’s congregation, Hawley, Pa., 
“outpost” of the New Jersey Conference 
of the United Synod of New York, and 
its pastor, the Rev. Walter Frederick, 
had the honor of entertaining the fall 
meeting of the conference on September 
29, 30. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, president of 
the synod, commended the conference for 
visiting an outlying member congrega- 
tion and for doing so in such goodly 
numbers. A gathering of the congrega- 
tion and the conference was held on the 
evening of September 29. The Rev. 
Walter Cowen of Red Bank preached 
the sermon. The Rev. Carl Poensgen of 
Jersey City outlined succinctly the re- 
lation of congregation, conference, synod, 
and wider church organization as “the 
building of the temple of God.” The con- 
ference president, the Rev. F. Arnold 
Bavendam, and the Rev. Dr. J. E. Heindel 
presented greetings. The offering was a 
gift to the debt fund of St. Paul’s 
Church. 

The program of conference sessions 
on Tuesday included the Confessional 
and Communion Services, the reports of 
the officers and committees, and ad- 
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dresses by President Burgess, Director 
of Religious Education Paul C. White, 
Executive Secretary Dr. Gould Wickey 
of the United Lutheran Church Board 
of Education, and the Rev. Norman D. 
Goehring of the Boston Lutheran Student 
Center. Arrangements were made for 
holding regional Reformation Rallies on 
conference territory. The officers were 
directed to arrange for a Lenten Retreat 
in 1987. A Sunday School Workers’ In- 
stitute will be held in St. John’s Church, 
Newark, the Rev. Oscar E. Braune, pas- 
tor, on Reformation Day. The report of 
the Home Mission Committee was en- 
couraging both as to development of es- 
tablished work and the survey of pos- 
sible new fields. This conference is most 
deeply interested in the changes neces- 
sary in synodical procedure to insure a 
more equitable distribution among the 
conferences of the delegation to the 
United Lutheran Church Convention. It 
presented a memorial to the last syn- 
odical convention which failed of passage 
so that it was decided to follow up the 
matter in preparation for the next con- 
vention of synod. The next session of 
the New Jersey Conference will be held 
in St. Paul’s Church, Elizabeth, the Rev. 
J. Henry Meyer, pastor. 


Women’s Societies 
Luther Leagues 
Sunday School Classes 
Brotherhoods 

Altar Guilds 


Your pastor will be glad to have you help him place “The Lu- 
theran” in the homes of the members of the congregation. Speak 
to him about it. The work is pleasant and the financial returns to 
your organization will enable you to promote your particular inter- 


ests for the benefit of the Church. 
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The Individual Members 
“The Lutheran” 
The Church at Large 


When you place the church paper in a home, you render service 
in five directions. The value of this kind of service cannot be meas- 


ured in dollars and cents. 


The results of these personal efforts will pay lasting dividends to 
the Church and the individuals. 
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WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Synod will be 
held in St. James’ Church, Huntingdon, Pa., the 
Rev. E. L. Manges, pastor, November 11-13. 

Mrs. C. P. Bastian, Sec. 


The annual fall meeting of the Harrisburg Con- 
ference of the East Pennsylvania Synod will be 
held Thursday, October 15, at 10.30 A. M., in St. 
John’s Church, Lancaster, Pa. 

Mrs. William I. Lehman, Sec. 


The thirty-third semi-annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Chieago Con- 
ference of the Illinois Synod will be held in- 
Luther Memorial Church, Wilson and Campbell 
Avenues, Edwin Moll, D.D., pastor, on Tuesday, 
October 20. Charlotte Schaeffer, Sec. 


The fifty-first annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Allentown Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States will be held Thursday, October 15, in St. 
John’s Church, Easton, Pa., F. K. Fretz, D.D., 
pastor. Sessions at 10.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 

Mrs. J. P. Sieger, Pres. 


The forty-first annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Lancaster Conference of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States will be held November 5 in Grace Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., Allen L. Benner, D.D., pastor. 
Sessions at 9.45 A. M., 2.00 P. M., and 7.00 P. M. 
Speakers will be Miss Frieda Hoh, R.N., mis- 
sionary to Puerto Rico; Sister Anna Ebert, Direct- 
ing Sister, Deaconess Motherhouse, Philadelphia ; 
H. H. Sipes, D.D., missionary to India; Amos 
John Traver, D.D. Ella E. King, Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New Jersey Conference 
will be held Wednesday, October 28, at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Hoboken, N. J. Sessions begin at 
10.00 A. M. Marie B. Meyer, Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York Conference 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
be held Friday, October 30, at the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, 1203 Woodycrest Avenue, Bronx, 
New York City, the Rev. E. J. Flanders, pastor. 
Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 1.45 P. M., and 17.45 
P. M. Katherine Schuhle, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Eastern Conference of 
the Synod of Ohio will be held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Newcomerstown, Ohio, the Rev. C. S. 
Foust, pastor, October 26 and 27. 

Mrs. Walter L. Spielman, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Southern Conference, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held at Calvary Church, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, the Rev. August Schneider, pas- 
tor, October 29 and 30. 

Mrs. Erwin S. Spees, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The eighty-eighth convention of the Juniata 
Conference of the Alleghany Synod will be held 
October 28 in Christ Church, Water Street, Pa., 
the Rev. C. H. Stong, pastor. 

Carroll S. Rudisill, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Harrisburg Conference 
of the East Pennsylvania Synod will be held Tues- 
day, October 27, in Zion Church, Lykens, Pa., the 
Rev. Bradley T. Gaver, pastor. Conference will 
open with the Service of Holy Communion at 9.00 
A. M. Sermon by the president, the Rev. Robert 
L. Lang. Harold A. Ahalt, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Conference of the Fast Penn- 
sylvania Synod will meet for its fall convention, 
November 9 and 10, in St. Paul’s Church, Ard- 
more, Pa., the Rev. Albert C. Kanzinger, pastor. 
Opening session, Monday, at 3.00 P. M., with the 
Service of Holy Communion. 

Maurice R. Gortner, Sec. 


The Central Conference of the Illinois Synod 
will hold its seventeenth annual convention in St. 
John’s Church, Mount Pulaski, Ill., the Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Ludwig, pastor, November 4 and 5. The 
opening service will be the Public Confession and 
the Holy Communion at 10.45 A. M. 

Frederick R. Ludwig, Sec. 


The annual session of the Hastern Conference of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland will 
be held October 26 in the Georgetown Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. H. E. Beatty, pastor. The con- 
ference will open with the Communion Service at 
10.00 A. M. S. J. Miller, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Hastern 
Conference of the Synod of Ohio will meet in 
Trinity Church, Lakewood, Ohio, the Rev. J. B. 
Lambert, pastor, November 4 and 5. The first 
session will begin at 1.30 P. M., Wednesday, with 
the Holy Communion Service. Wednesday evening 
the annual Conference Brotherhood banquet and 
convention will be held. G. M. Lubold, Sec. 
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The fall conference of the Northern Conference 
of the Susquehanna Synod will meet in Zion 
Church, Zion, Pa., October 27. Conference will 
open with the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion at 9.30 A. M . J. Weaver, Sec. 


The Staunton Conference of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia will hold its twenty-seventh convention at 
Salem Church, Mt. Sidney, Va., the Rev. A. L. 
Hahn, pastor, October 28 and 29. 

J. L. Mauney, Sec. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Herewith be it made known, to wit: That the 
Rev. William Lobsien of Irvington, N. J., upon 
recommendation of the committee in charge of 
his retrial and of the recommendations of the 
Ministerium to Synod, in accordance with the 
Constitution of Synod, Art. 11, E, 2, has been 
excluded from the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Nebraska by the forty-seventh annual 
convention of aforesaid synod at Westboro, Mo., 
July 1-5, 1936. 

Published by order of the Executive Board. 

A. Lentz, Sec. 


Herewith be it made known, to wit: That the 
Rev. H. Hinrichs, formerly of Home City, Kan., 
present whereabouts unknown, after proper pro- 
eedure according to the Constitution of Synod, 
Article 11, 2, d, e, was deposed from the minis- 
terial office for conduct incompatible with the 
ministerial office, by action of the forty-seventh 
annual convention of the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Nebraska in sessions assembled 
from the 1-5 of July, 1986, at Westboro, Mo. 

Published by order of the Executive Board. 

A. Lentz, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Bahr. Frederick Bahr, D.D., retired Lutheran 
pastor, who lived in Fort Collins, Colo., since No- 
vember, 1931, entered into life Sunday evening, 
September 6, at his home, following an illness 
which began with a cerebral hemorrhage June 28, 
1936. He seemed to be on the way to recovery, 
but suffered a relapse about three weeks before 
his death. On September 1 his condition became 
critical and continued growing worse until Sun- 
day evening, September 6, when the Lord called 
him to His heavenly home. 

Dr. Bahr, son of Dietrich and Meta Schroeder 
Bahr, was born in the Province of Hanover, Ger- 
many, October 3, 1863. From earliest youth he 
cherished the desire of becoming a servant of his 
Lord in the Christian ministry. This desire was 
nurtured by his much-loved pastor, Dr. Schulze, 
who confirmed him. He received his theological 
training at the seminary in Brecklum, Schleswig, 
after which he came to America in 1889. He was 
ordained as Lutheran pastor the same year in 
Golden, Ill., on September 2, having accepted a 
call to Immanuel Lutheran Church, Lena, Ill. For 
over thirty-five years he faithfully served this con- 
gregation, also at the same time a smaller one at 
McConnell, Ill., for more than twenty-seven years. 
He had expected to spend his remaining years 
with this dearly beloved church, but sickness com- 
pelled him to take up work in the West. 

He accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, Lamar, 
Colo., which congregation he served almost two 
years. He next accepted a call to St. John’s 
Church, Russell, Kan. During his pastorate there 
a large, beautiful church edifice was built. But 
here his beloved daughter, Mary, died, after years 
of suffering. Soon after, his own health failing 
somewhat, he accepted a call to a smaller field. 
For about three years he served the mission par- 
ish, Rocky Ford-La Junta, Colo., with great suc- 
cess, when a nervous breakdown forced him to 
retire from the ministry. This he did with a heavy 
heart as he loved nothing more than to preach the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and to minister to needy 
souls. 

His declining years were spent with his family 
in Fort Collins, where his daughter, Joanne, is 
teaching in the high school. Here he recovered 
sufficiently to be able to preach, filling the pulpit 
occasionally in Bethlehem Church of this city and 
also in his former parishes from time to time. 

Dr. Bahr was married to Miss Louise Witte in 
1890. After a few months happy union she was 
taken from him in death following a_ serious 
operation. He found another helpmeet in his sis- 
ter-in-law, Miss Magdalene Witte. This union was 
blessed with five children. 

He leaves to mourn his departure his widow; 
four children, Frederick Bahr of Springfield, 
Ohio; Mrs. Simon A. Metzger of Crestline, Ohio; 
Magdalene and Joanne at home; three grand- 
children; one brother and three sisters in Ger- 
many. 

Dr. Bahr was for thirty-five years a member of 
the Wartburg Synod and for twelve years a mem- 
ber of the German Synod of Nebraska. He held 


various offices in the Wartburg Synod, for a long: 


time being treasurer, also vice-president. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, in 1921. 

Dr. Bahr died in the firm faith of his Saviour, 
which faith he loved to proclaim, and death was 
for him but a gateway into life eternal. Funeral 
services were held September 9 from Bethlehem 
Church, Fort Collins, the Rev. C. H. Becker, pas- 
tor, officiating in German. The Rev. K. Klinger 
of Hanover, Kan., conducted the English service. 
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TO THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE: 


Often prepares the way for the missionary by the 
distribution of the Scriptures prior to his arrival. 
Makes the Series available for the missionary’s 
use in his work of evangelization. Gives constant 
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September 10 the remains were taken to Lamar, 
Colo., where another service was held from St. 
Paul’s Church, where he had formerly served as 
pastor for two years. Pastor Becker was again in 
charge of the service, assisted by Pastor Klinger, 
and the pastor loci, the Rev. C. G. Wagner. His 
two former parishes, Lamar and Rocky Ford-La 
Junta, united in this service. Interment was made 
in Fairmount Cemetery, Lamar, Colo., beside his 
daughter, Mary. Simon A. Metzger. 


Geiger. In the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Julius Wolfsdorff, Mrs. Hermine Geiger (nee 
Schneider), widow of the late Rev. Christoph 


Geiger, died September 8 after a brief illness, in 
the eighty-seventh year of her age. 

Hermine Geiger was born November 16, 1849, 
in Lahr, Germany, and was there baptized and 
confirmed. Her parents gave her a Christian edu- 
cation in her childhood, and later she attended the 
high school in her home town. From 1868 until 
1875 she lived with relatives in Hagenau in Elsass, 
where she taught the children the German lan- 
guage and then returned to her parents. 

She left Germany September 9, 1877, for Texas, 
where she was to become the wife of Pastor Chris- 
toph Geiger, who had been sent to the United 
States by St. Chrischona, a mission school in 
Basle, Switzerland. They were married in the 


attention to translating the Good News into addi- 
tional languages and dialects. Aids and supplements 
all home mission agencies by distributing the Scrip- 
tures throughout America both to the alien and the 
native born. Send for booklet, ‘‘The What, Where, 
and Why of the American Bible Society,’’ 
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Promotes Universal Bible Sunday annually, thereby 
calling the attention of church-going people to the 
importance of the Bible. Provides the Scriptures in 
every form required by a congregation. Prepares 
material for young people’s organizations and fur- 
nishes Sunday Schools and church groups with leaf- 
lets on the Bible, 


Publishes Hebrew and Greek Scriptures for study 
use. Provides stereopticon lectures on Bible 
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of foreign language Scriptures. 
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Lutheran Church in Galveston, Texas, October 
12, the day she landed in this country. The next 
morning the young couple left for Sublime, Tex., 
where Pastor Geiger owned a little farm and cot- 
tage and where he served several small congrega- 
tions of the Texas Synod, at that time a part of 
the General Council. She was a true wife and 
faithful helpmeet. Three daughters were born to 
this union: Mrs. Emma Gillum and Miss Alma 
Geiger of Yoakum, Texas, and Mrs. Martha Wolfs- 
dorff of Sublime. 

On July 25, 1901, Pastor Geiger was called to 
his heavenly reward, and since that time she lived 
with her children, but mostly in Sublime with her 
daughter and son-in-law. 

The funeral was held September 9, and was at- 
tended by many friends. Interment took place in 
the Sublime Cemetery beside her husband. Pastor 

Zimmermann conducted the funeral services, 
assisted by Pastors Wolfsdorff, Bechter and Klages. 
She leaves to mourn her three daughters, three 
grandsons and a host of friends. : 

Pastor Geiger was a traveling missionary in 
Texas, and served the church at Brenham 1860-67 ; 
organized the church at Sublime in 1870 and re- 
mained there as pastor until his death. At dif- 
ferent periods during this time he served congre- 
gations at Tagel Settlement, Halletsville, Breslau, 
and other places. W. C. Wolfsdorff. 
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